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HE COMMON USE OF RANGE by game animals not allowed, will in time become domesticated. This 
and domestic stock has repeatedly been advocated. point is too far-fetched to be worthy of consideration. 


It is not at all uncommon, however, for those who Again, no one would for a moment consider forcing 
have pointed out this possibility to be charged with at- stock upon ranges that are the grazing units of our re- 
tempting to further the maining herds of big game. 


cause of domestic stock 
absorbing all the ranges. 
In fact, some game advo- 
cates see in this proposition 
of common range use an 
excuse or lever for placing 
stock upon the ranges now 
recognized as being dis- 
tinctly of a type best suit- 
ed to game _ production. 
They claim that, as a safe- 
tv measure, the lines be- 
tween game and domestic 
stock should be clearly de- 
fined, and no consideration 
given to the possibility of 
common use. The very ex- 
pression “common use” 
brings thoughts of semi- 
domesticated animals, dis- 
tasteful to the average 
sportsman. 


Such action would  un- 
doubtedly inject into the 
situation a disintegrating 
element which has _possi- 
bilities of far-reaching re- 
sults. There are certain lo- 
-cal, and more or less limit- 
ed, natural game areas 
(strongholds they might be 
called), not yet invaded 
by domestic stock, which 
should be held exclusively 
for game—at least until 
matters of game protection 
and propagation are better 
worked out for the country 
at large. On the other 
hand, when one starts at 
the other extreme, with 
contemplation of the big 
range areas, now fully 
stocked with cattle and 
sheep, which produce white- 
and black-tailed deer, anc 
even mountain-sheep and 
elk, the possibility of com- 


It seems to me _ there 
are many phases of com- 
mon use worthy of discus- 
sion. Practically any kind 





of wild animal becomes ae aaa! mon range use is at once 
MOUNTAIN-SHEEP IN UNCOMPA i ; 

fearless when not molested, NEAR OURAY, COLO. seen. For example: The 

so that, if being fearless yellow-pine and red-fir 


can be termed “semi-domesticated,” all animals affect- type throughout the Rocky Mountain region, so uni- 
ed by closed seasons, or in areas where hunting is versally used as domestic-stock range, now supports a 
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vast number of ‘deer, while some of the elk range is 
also in this type. Mountain-sheep are found within 
many of the areas allotted to domestic sheep. All 
sportsmen will, I think, concede the point that we 
want game as plentiful as possible. Therefore every 
inch of land and forage capable of producing game of 
any kind should be devoted to this purpose. The 
game is disappearing from the ranges, and domestic ani- 
mals are increasing. This fact in itself raises objection 
to domestic stock as a medium of game extinction. This 
objection has had some foundation, owing to the tend- 
ency toward destructive methods in handling stock on 
the ranges. 

Many of the methods of stock-handling not only have 
resulted in eliminating the game, but were destructive to 
the range itself. Therefore proper handling of domestic 
stock greatly 
lessens the in- 
jurious _ effect 
on game. Prac- 
tically all 
ranges suited 
to the produc- 
tion of domes- 
tic stock can 
be used by 
game, but 
many of the 
ranges. well 
adapted to 
game cannot be 
used by domes- 
tic stock. All 
game seeks 
cover as a 
means of pres- 
ervation. This 
cover is found 
on the rougher, steeper ranges unnegotiable by domes- 
tic stock, which has none of the instincts causing it to 
seek concealment from man. These instincts of pres- 
ervation, common to wild life, result in bodily develop- 
ment which makes the animals capable of overcoming 
obstacles in search of food. Domestic stock is less 
active, and therefore not capable of surmounting dif- 
ficulties easily overcome by game. 


In like manner, the range of feed of domestic animals, 
aS compared with game, is restricted by the very customs 
of their breeding and development. In other words, do- 
mestic stock might starve to death where game could live 
in contentment. 


The conflict between these different animals, then, is a 
matter of degree in topography, climate, and character of 


forage. Domestic stock, from its very nature, seeks the 
open areas along the valley bottoms and on the lower 
slopes. In fact, a very common cause of poor range util- 


BUFFALO IN WICHITA GAME PRESERVE, OKLAHOMA 


The buffalo, unlike the deer, elk, and mountain-sheep, is a park or game-preserve proposition, and 
does not fit into any common-use program 
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ization is the animals’ tendency to congregate on the low 
lands of any type. This seems to be particularly the 
case with some of the better breeds of stock. Cattle, like 
game, naturally seek feed upon different types of land at 
different seasons. This tendency is brought about largely 
by one of the same factors which control bird migration. 
The cutting-down of available food areas by winter 
storms causes the animals to seek the areas offering food 
in winter. Having been confined to dry feed upon lim- 
ited areas, the animals eagerly seek green feed over 
wider areas as the weather moderates. Owing to the 
game animals’ propensity to consume a wider range of 
plants, they exist upon rougher and less food than domes- 
tic stock. The rigors of winter drive them from the high 
ranges a month or so after the cattle have started for 
the lower lands offering winter feed. In like manner the 
game will be 
confined to 
wider areas 
than domestic 
stock, and will 
leave the win- 
ter-feed lands 
ahead of the 
cattle in the 
spring. Those 
who have had — 
occasion to 
watch the elk 
congregate on 
areas _ where 
they are win- 
ter-fed, in Jack- 
son Valley, 
Wvyoming, 
speak of how 
bands will 
leave the feed- 
grounds for the hills in late winter, when there is not 
the slightest indication of a break in the weather; and 
yet so surely does the movement of elk herald the 
coming spring that the residents of the valley have 
grown to look upon it as a never-failing sign. 


In the migration of game and stock, game, owing to 
the disturbing elements of settlement, seldom reaches the 
lands where cattle congregate for winter; and, likewise, 
cattle rarely, unless forced by their owners, extend their 
feeding to the higher ranges sought by game. It would 
probably be more correct to say that the rougher ranges 
are sought by game. On the other hand, both these 
classes of animals will at some time in the season graze 
over the same area. As settlement has increased, to- 
gether with demands for better grades of stock, not only 
in breed, but in quality of production, very few animals 
in any section are carried through the year without feed. 
In fact, the heavy losses which subject an owner to prose- 
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cution by humane officers, and the distinct loss in devel- 
opment of cattle carried through the winter upon starva- 
tion rations, are fast doing away with past practices of 
attempting to winter stock without providing feed for 
climatic emergencies. 

Cattle are pushed off the hay lands early in the spring. 
The areas occupied in the spring movement as a rule are 
those used by game as winter range. The topography, 
climatic conditions, and character of the feed are factors 
which determine whether cattle-grazing at this time is 
detrimental to game. Stock, at this season, naturally 
seeks the swale type of areas, sheltered from the cold 
winds, where the new grass occurs. To gain the best re- 
sults, the cattle seek, or are pushed to, higher range, 
where feed is more succulent and plentiful, before the 
culmination of the growing seasons; so there occurs a 
erowth of feed after the cattle leave. Where, because 
of topography. 
the swale type 
is completely 
distinct from 
the ridge type 
which offers 
feed to the elk 
in winter, and 
particularly if 
the cattle are 
moved from 
these areas be- 
fore the end of 
the — season’s 
growth, which 
will be early or 
late according 
to the distribu- 
tion of precipi- 
tation in the 
spring and 
early summer, 
spring grazing by cattle can do little damage. These 
winter ranges of the game and spring ranges of the 
cattle and sheep are particularly desired by stock-own- 
ers, because the presence of such areas makes it possi- 
ble for the stock-raisers to remove the animals from 
the meadows or cropped land before the spring growth 
starts, so that the maximum of forage will be produced 
for winter feeding. 

In the fall, at the first sign of stormy weather—really 
before the storms of the fall and early winter close the 
upper ranges—the cattle come down. In fact, herding is 
generally necessary to keep the cattle upon the higher 
ranges for the complete period that feed is available to 
them. They naturally drift to these lower lands, and are 
at this period inclined to avoid the swale type sought by 
them in the spring. Weather conditions are really the 
governing factor. If the weather is stormy, the cattle 
seek the protection of tree growth. However, if the 





ELK IN WICHITA NATIONAL FOREST, OKLAHOMA 
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weather is clear, with cold nights and bright, warm days, 
with now and then a storm, the cattle seek the slopes and 
ridges which receive first the direct rays of the sun in the 
morning. Precipitation occurs in the fall in sufficient 
quantity to start new grass, particularly if the occurring 
temperatures are conducive to such growth. The cattle 
seek this new grass and will travel over the area, feeding 
from the lower to the higher slopes as the nights become 
colder. The cattle stay here as long as the weather re- 
mains open. This may be from one to three months. 

The cattle leave the high lands, or are gathered into 
the feed-lots, by the coming of the first snows of winter. 
These first snows may come in storms of one to three 
days’ duration, interspersed with several days of open 
weather. In such weather game travels when the storm 
threatens, or during its progress. In the clear weather 
following, the animals graze over the areas where the 
lifting storm 
finds them, or 
they may even 
start to work 
back toward 
the range from 
which they 
have come. 
When the win- 
ter season 
starts with a 
eontin tu 
ous stormy 
period of a 
week’s dura- 
tion or more, 
with snow and 
low  tempera- 
tures every 
day, elk will 
continue to 
drift, going 
greater distances than they do when the storms are in- 
termittent, and pass over the range without feeding, 
following certain given directions through passes and 
along ridges or slopes. This drift follows the same 
general course year after year. Where the storms are 
continuous, it proceeds without deviation. When the 
storms are broken by periods of clear weather, the 
animals spread out, pushing into exposed areas where 
feed is nutritious, though not always abundant. Later 
storms which are more severe may tend to divert the 
drift, or block the animals in localities from which 
they cannot escape. If there is sufficient feed, or the 
weather conditions are favorable, the game animals 
may pull through the winter, or remain active until 
such time as the snow crusts and they can escape 
over the surface. When, however, severe storms divert 
the drift and force the elk to crowd upon areas of 
limited feed, leaving areas they normally occupy where 
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there is an abundance of feed, the need of providing as 
much winter-feed area, even on several different types, is 
apparent. 

The game follows down the range, reaching the winter 
areas after the snows have covered the surface to such a 
depth that only a portion of the feed remaining after the 
stock has gone is available to them. 
have south and west exposures, together with high, ex- 
posed ridges where the cattle have shown a tendency to 
drift during the open days of fall, offer the bulk of feed 
accessible. On these slopes, if there is any action of the 
sun on the snow, feed is found at the maximum. The 
wind which blows during a storm, or in the bright 
weather following it, is most effective on these slopes and 
ridges. It is on this type that the real conflict comes be- 
tween game and domestic stock, and it is here that cattle 


must be limited or excluded. Where this conflict exists, 
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ment that the passing of sheep bands over a range ruins 
it for any other kind of animal, be it domesticated or 
wild. Abusive use will ruin anything, though it is nat- 
urally harder to destroy some things than others. The 
whole problem is a matter of degree. Much conflict can 
be eliminated by judicious range use. A band of domes- 
tic sheep, closely herded and moving rapidly, will destroy 
many times the amount actually eaten by the animals. 
A very light stocking by cattle will result in excessive 
use in places, while portions of the range will not receive 
any use at all. I believe, therefore, that the real basis 
for complaint is the method of handling the stock and 
the number placed upon the range. 

One may say that, granting all this, the quickest way 
to eliminate the injury is to eliminate the cause by keep- 
ing out the stock. Will this do in the end? Like the 
dog and his flea, the stock problem always will be present, 


CATTLE ON A NATIONAL FOREST 
The rougher, timbered hills in the background furnish range for deer and are not attractive to cattle 


judicious handling of stock will make possible the elimi- 
nation of the conflict, and yet allow the cattle a goodly 
share of the range, as the swale and north slope type rep- 
resents the bigger percentage of the area. 

To the most casual observer, the extent to which prac- 
tically all game seeks shelter, or those ranges with cover 
close at hand, is apparent. Such cover is naturally 
found over the rougher lands. When range is spoken of, 
there is included within the scope of thought every type 
from very rough, steep, heavily timbered areas to the 
open, rolling grass plateaus. Some flatly declare that 
common use between game and domestic animals is en- 
tirely possible, because they have seen mountain-sheep 
grazing Over areas occupied by bands of domestic sheep. 
This, when consideration is given to the many types 


which may go to make up the average sheep range, is a 
broad assertion, very similar to the oft-repeated state- 


with a steady pressure to occupy game ranges recog- 
nized as such for their own sake. Let us, then, draw the 
line hard and fast: No domestic stock shall enter game 
ranges, any more than it shall be allowed in national 
parks. Domestic-stock areas shall be sacred, too, to the 
hoof-print or the smell of the sheep and cow. Very good 
—but we want all the game the country will support. 
Here is a big area used as domestic-stock range. By 
careful reconnaissance and actual survey, only half, and 
in some cases but four-fifths, of the range actually al- 
lotted to the stock is used by it, while the remaining por- 
tion will support a goodly amount of game. Where is 
the man who will object to game here? Let us, then, dis- 
cuss the possibilities from this point of view. 

A national forest in northern Colorado has recently 
had 450,000 acres added to it. The area consists of a 
series of canyons, rocky ridges, and rolling mesas—prac- 
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tically all within the yellow-pine zone. It is covered 
with an open stand of forest, broken here and there by 
grass parks or small prairies. When this addition was 
included in the forest, an examination showed it to be 
overgrazed by domestic stock. This unsatisfactory con- 
dition was noticeable along the stream bottoms, on the 
slopes directly adjacent to the streams, and on the mesas. 
The cattle grazing here were owned by the stockmen 
whose ranches are scattered throughout the region. The 
stock roamed at will; many of them receiving little win- 
ter feed at the hands of their owners. 

Observations at the time the forest was enlarged 
showed also signs of black-tailed deer, which had evi- 
dently increased under the closed season in Colorado. 
These deer signs were outside the overgrazed areas— 
along the ridges, on the upper slopes, or where the timber 
growth was: dense from the stream-beds to the highest 
points. Rumors of poaching were common. The ranch- 
men have the reputation of killing venison when they 
want it. 

The action necessary here will be to cut down the 
amount of stock, so that the depleted lands may return to 
normal production, and salting and proper placing of the 
stock, so that an equitable utilization may be secured. 
This, of course, will push the stock into areas which it 
has not occupied heretofore. On the other hand, it will 
mean the normal use of those areas which have been 
abused in the past, to that extent making them unattract- 
ive to the deer. Outside the extra effort here required 
to eliminate poaching, nothing more needs to be done 
than is necessary anywhere in the national forests to 
secure proper use of the range. 

Deer from the Rocky Mountain National Park and the 
higher ranges to the west come into this area to winter. 
The wintering-grounds are the breaks leaving south and 
west exposures directly along and above the streams in 


‘the eastern or lower portion. Such land is so rough and 


steep that cattle will not occupy it unless completely 
starved out on the more accessible slopes. 

In southern Wyoming there is a national forest, com- 
prising some 496,000 acres, which has been intensely 
studied to determine the extent and character of its 
range. Asa result of this study, about half of its total 
acreage has been adjudged unfit for cattle or sheep. 
Mention has been made of the fact that domestic stock 
can be run only on the more accessible, well-foraged 
ranges. Half this forest is so poorly foraged that it is 
not fit for domestic stock, but it is well foraged for game. 
This so-called game range comprises the heavy timber, 
burns restocking with dense stands of small pine, and 
burns where an excessive amount of down timber renders 
them inaccessible to domestic animals. There is no win- 
ter range for domestic stock on this forest, but a limited 
acreage of sage-brush type along the stream canyons in 
the southern portion will winter deer and elk. This lat- 
ter type is not an essential part of the domestic-stock 
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range; therefore all that is needed as a measure of game 
culture is to keep the stock from the sage lands. 

Aside from the limited amount of winter game range, 
the stock and game ranges are intermixed, so that game 
occupying its type would be within the stock range, and 
stock occupying its type would be within the game range. 
The animals will be continually overlapping; and yet the 
types, while intermixed, are distinct. Would it be prac- 
tical to argue here for the removal of either the game or 
the stock, because we cannot have common use? It is 
under just such conditions as these that the nation’s 
game supply can be greatly increased by common use. 

It may be argued that the above is not common use, as 
the animals do not occupy the same type, and common 
use occurs only where this is the case. To all intents and 
purposes, common use occurs when the animals occupy 
the same lands regardless of the type. I feel we are jus- 
tified in considering the subject on this basis. Should we 
take the other basis, double use will still be possible 
through the variety of forage plants within the type, and 
the tendency of different kinds of animals to eat different 
plants. An example of this would be the tendency of 
sheep to eat broad-leaved or weed plants, while cattle 
seek the grass plants. The game would naturally seek 
the cover within the type, just as stock seeks the open 
ground. ‘ 

Stock-owners are inclined to avoid game-culture advo- 
cates, because they are fearful of the lengths to which 
these advocates may go toward urging the exclusion of 


- stock from extensive ranges. The sportsman is opposed 


to domestic animals in the hunting-fields, as the very 
presence of a cow makes him feel that he has not reached 
that secluded spot which he has so eagerly sought, and 
which is occupied only by the game he desires to kill. The 
cow, by the hunter, is viewed very much in the light of an- 
other hunter—in fact, an element disturbing to the game. 

The stockman is opposed to game, not so much on ac- 
count of the animals themselves, but because of the hunt- 
ers seeking them. The presence of hunters disturbs the 
stock, causing it to drift off the range where it is placed. 
This results in loss of weight, not only because of unneces- 
sary movement, but because the cattle are driven away 
from the most desirable feed. Again, stock-owners claim 
a very material loss through animals being carelessly shot 
by inexperienced or wantonly destructive hunters. The 
stockman is not opposed to the presence of game. He 
feels, with a keener realization than the hunter, that there 
is room upon the average range for both game and stock. 
The hunter is what he objects to, and he is willing to 
forego the game to rid himself of the former. 

In addition to the objection to the stock in the game 
fields, the sportsman has very strong convictions that 
domestic stock drives game away. He argues that the 
presence of such animals is objectionable to game. 

It has been pointed out that it is the disturbing ele- 
ments accompanying stock to which the game objects. 
Likewise, the abusive use of the range by stock-owners 
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may drive game away. The proper methods of handling 
stock eliminates the abusive use of the range, and reduces 
the disturbing elements objectionable to game to the 
minimum. It is conceded, by all who have given study to 
the question, that the hunting season should not open 
until after the rut, and not before all chance of loss of 
meat from high temperatures has passed. Also, where 
the cows of game animals are allowed to be killed, the 
later the season opens the better, as the yearling calves 
are then more mature and able to winter alone where 
their mothers have been killed. Elk are being winter-fed 
at different points. Those who have observed the animals 
on the feed-grounds, particularly in Jackson Valley, state 
it is not an uncommon sight to see elk suckling calves 
after the animals have sought the feed-yards in mid- 
winter, and that the heavy loss appears to be principally 
in calves which have lost their mothers. 

From the foregoing discussion, it would appear that 
there is ample ground for-stockmen and sportsmen to iron 
out their differences and to work together in solving 


range and game problems. If the stock-owners gather 
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their herds promptly, and the sportsmen will forego the 
comfort of hunting in warmer weather, a date for open- 
ing the hunting season can be fixed when all stock has 
left the range, so that discontent and suspicion, on at 
least several scores, will be wiped out. All stockmen 
should be required to make only normal use of the range, 
salt and fence to secure quiet distribution of cattle, and 
use blanket herding of sheep to stop destructive use of 
the range and destruction of game-birds’ nests found 
within the areas occupied by sheep. The destruction 
of bird nests through trampling may be greatly re- 
duced by allowing sheep to feed at will, instead of in 
close, herded bands. 

Summed up, our game resources may be largely in- 
creased through what we term “normal use” of the do- 
mestic-stock ranges; and by “normal use” is meant such 
use as will maintain the productivity of the forage crop 
and at the same time turn off animals in good condition. 
This is fundamental, or should be, in live-stock produc- 
tion everywhere, and it is the ideal underlying all our 
national-forest grazing policy. 


Proposed Transfer of National Forests 


duced the following bill, which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
of the United States Senate: 


(): MAY 20, 1919, Senator King, of Utah, intro- 


A- BILL 
TO REPEAL THE ACT OF CONGRESS APPROVED FEBRUARY 1, 1905, AND 
TO TRANSFER NATIONAL FORESTS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled: That the 
act of Congress approved February 1, 1905, entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the transfer of forest reserves from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agriculture,” be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed, and from and after the passage of this act 
the Secretary of the Department of the Interior shall execute, or 
cause to be executed, all laws affecting lands of the United States 
heretofore or hereafter reserved or acquired under the provisions 
of section 24 of the act entitled “An act to repeal the timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891, 
and acts supplemental to and amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 2. That all appropriations now available to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the administration and care of national 
forests are hereby appropriated and made available to the Secre 
tary of the Interior for like purposes, and all officers and em- 
ployees, equipment and property in the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shall be, and the same are hereby, trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. 


Our national-forest policy was established by Con- 
gress in 1891, and the administration placed in the hands 
of the Interior Department. The purpose of that act 
was “to improve and protect the forests within the reser. 
vation, or for the purpose of securing favorable condi- 


tions of water-flows, and to furnish a continuous supply 
of timber for the use and necessities of the citizens of the 
United States.” 


In 1905 the administration of the forests was trans- 
ferred from the Interior Department to the Department 
of Agriculture. In 1906 the latter department estab- 
lished the grazing-fee system. When the charge for graz- 
ing was first made, there was bitter complaint from 
many stockmen, and the various live-stock associations 
roundly denounced the imposition of a fee. Since then 
the sentiment among stockmen using grazing on the na- 
tional forests has radically changed. The majority of 
users are now apparently well satisfied with the results 
obtained through regulated grazing under the authority 
of the Department of Agriculture. We believe that the 
proposed transfer would be a great mistake, and we trust 
that the Public Land Committees of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives will carefully consider the 
views of stockmen before any action is taken. 


At a joint meeting of the members of the executive 
committees of the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, held in 
Boise, Idaho, on June 7, 1919, the King bill was consid- 
ered and the following resolution adopted : 

WuHuerEAS, Senate Bill No. 36, by Senator W. H. King, of 
Utah, provides for the transfer of the United States Forest Serv- 


ice from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of.the 
Interior; and 


Wuereas, The Department of the Interior deals primarily 
with the title and disposition of ptblic lands, and the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture deals primarily with the use and develop- 
ment of lands; and 
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WuereEas, The administration of the national forests in- 
volves a question of use and utilization of natural resources upon 
the lands within the national forests; and 

WHEREAS, The administration of the national forests by the 
Secretary of Agriculture has proved eminently satisfactory to 
the live-stock industry of the West; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Idaho Wool Growers’ Association and the 
Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, in joint conference 
assembled in Boise, Idaho, on this the 7th day of June, 1919, that 
these associations do jointly hereby unalterably oppose the pas- 
sage of the proposed bill and urge all stockmen to use their best 
efforts to defeat the said bill. 


At the same joint meeting a resolution was also 
adopted urging Congress to enact a grazing bill substan- 
tially along the lines of the Kent bill, which was pending 
in Congress in 1913 and 1914. 

The Gunnison County Stock Growers’ Association, at 
its annual meeting in Gunnison, Colo., on June 7, also 
took notice of the King bill and unanimously went on 
record as being unalterably opposed to the national for- 
ests being transferred from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior. 

A copy of the King bill was transmitted by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association to the members of 
its National Advisory Board and Standing Committee on 
National Forests and Grazing Lands, with a request for 
an expression of their views. We quote the following 
extracts from communications received : 


From M. K. Parsons, Utah, chairman National Advisory Board: 


“My opinion is that: the best interests of the producers of 
cattle in the West demand that the administration of the na- 
tional forests be left in the hands of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I see nothing to be gained, and a good deal to be lost, if 
this change were made. 

“From personal observation and correspondence I know that 
a majority of the present users of the forest reserves are very 
well satisfied. I do not believe that 10 per cent of them now 
would desire a change. 

“The Forest Service is ably administered by officials who 
have made a study of this business for the past ten or fifteen 
years. They are better qualified to know what is just and equi- 
table in the allotments, and are competent judges as to the carry- 
ing capacity of the various forest reserves in their respective 
districts.” 


From Isaac Barr, Colorado, member National Advisory Board: 
“T cannot see what the object of this bill is. As far as I 
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know, all the beneficiaries of the national forests are satisfied 
with the administration of the Agricultural Department. We all 
understand the policy of that department, but we do not know 
what policy the Interior Department may adopt. I question if 
any cattlemen will give this bill their indorsement.” 


From J. C. UNDERWOOD, Wyoming, chairman Committee on Na- 
tional Forests and Grazing Lands: 


“IT am inclined to feel that this would be a rather unwise 
move, as the Agricultural Department has for years conducted 
the work without any great amount of friction with the Interior 
Department. Moreover, I feel that the Agricultural Department 
is more friendly and anxious to see the West develop than the 
Interior Department is.” 


From J. A. Donovan, Montana: 


“IT am very much opposed to this bill. Your joint commit- 
tees, I believe, are unanimously in favor of the Department of 
Agriculture continuing to administer the national forests. Al- 
though, of course, that department has not been able fully to 
satisfy the desires of each of us, it has certainly shown a dispo- 
sition to be fair. I believe it would be a serious mistake to make 
a change at this time.” 


From J. N. Roprnson, Arizona: 


“T am unable to figure out where we would be benefited in 
any degree by such change. I should be opposed to it at this 
time.” 


As announced in the last issue of Tor Propucer, 
there will be a conference in Salt Lake City on July 21, 
1919, of representatives of various state live-stock asso- 
ciations in the public-land states, to consider the control, 
regulation, or disposition of the remaining public domain, 
and to recommend a plan which will meet with the ap- 
proval of the united stock interests of the West. From 
advices received, every public-land state will be fully rep- 
resented by the officers of the state and local live-stock 
organizations. All local live-stock organizations and 
officers of advisory boards are invited to attend. 

The King bill; the measure suggested by Professor 
Norcross, of the University of Nevada, providing for 
the establishment of grazing commons, and which was 
printed in the last issue of THe Propucer; the Phipps 
bill, providing for a transfer to the State of Colorado of 
the public land within the confines of that state, and all 
other pending or proposed land legislation, will be care- 
fully considered at the Salt Lake conference. 


The 1200-Pound Steer and the 600-Pound Scrub 


C. M. O’DONEL 
Bell Ranch, New Meszico 


titled “The Live Stock Producer and Armour,” 
is decorated by some highly colored illustra- 
tions. The first of these represents two steers, of con- 
trasting appearance, in adjoining pens at the stock- 
yards. Looking down on them from the fence is a 


\ BOOKLET ISSUED BY ARMOUR & CO., en- 


prosperous individuai, who seems to be expounding the 
respective merits and demerits of the animals for the 
benefit of two companions. Apparently it is the in- 
tention that at the moment chosen by the artist the 
words spoken are those printed below the picture: “It 
costs no more to raise a 1,200-pound well-bred steer 
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than a 600-pound scrub.” On the front page of a cal- 
endar issued by Armour & Co. for 1919 the same words 
(with the omission of “well-bred’) appear in a con- 
spicuous place over the autographed signature of J. 
Ogden Armour. Hence it may fairly be inferred that 
this sententious utterance is a favorite with Mr. 
Armour. 

Unfortunately, as a statement of fact it is entirely 
erroneous. Like many other false doctrines, it has a 
certain air of plausibility, and may even pass with the 
ignorant as an obvious truth. The  better-informed 
reader can only wonder why such a statement should 
be put forward with all the authority and prestige of 
an Armour. But perhaps it contains a suggestion, for 
the benefit of the public, that the producer’s troubles 
would soon be at an end if only he would raise the 
right kind of cattle. If Mr. Armour’s aphorism were 
correct, the producer’s problems would indeed be sim- 
plified. His path, instead of being hard as the way of 
the transgressor, would become as the primrose path 
of dalliance. 


Of the two steers shown in the picture, one is a 
Hereford between two and three years old, pure-bred 
or nearly so, in prime flesh, and ready for the block. 
On the other side of the fence stands a nondescript ani- 
mal, which must be taken as representing Mr. Ar- 
mour’s idea of a 600-pound scrub. It may be worth 
while to consider the life-history and cost production 
of the two types. 

The nondescript steer was probably dropped from 
the chance mating in the woods of an ill-nourished 
cow with a neighbor’s bull whose owner had neglected 
to make him a steer. He survived a precarious calf- 
hood by grace of a scant supply of milk from his dam; 
and for the rest of his life he maintained himself on 
the sparse herbage of a rocky hillside or the frozen 
stalks of a well-gleaned corn-field, until the time came 
when it occurred to his owner that any kind of a “cow 
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brute” was a cash asset. He appears in the stock- 
yards thin of hide and with staring coat, his paunch 
contracted to the measure of his short rations—an ex- 
emple of the influence of environment; but with the one 
merit that he has cost next to nothing to produce. He 
is ignored by the buyer of killing cattle, and is passed 
up by the feeder, but sells readily enough as a canner, 
and at a price that probably surprises his owner by its 
liberality. 

Now as to the Hereford bullock. Without going 
back too far, it is safe to say that the “overhead” on 
this steer began to accumulate about the time his 
grandsire was calved. Generations of cattle were bred 
right and lived well before he couid be. His growth 
as a calf was watched with pleasure, and, later, in the 
feed-lot, his owner saw to it that he did not hunger, 
and was anxious lest he be overfed. During the last 
twelve months-of his life he probably consumed grass 
to the value of $15 or $20, and not less than $50 worth 
ef corn and mill feed. He appears at the market in 
all the pride and glory of his twelve hundred pounds, 
the product of knowledge, skill, and unsparing outlay, 
finished and ripe for the killing-beds. His owner will 
be lucky if he goes home with a check that wil! show a 
margin over the cost of production. In this month of 
June of 1919 the strong probability is that he will be 
confronted with a deficit. Mr. Armour will have to 
try again, if he wants to go down to posterity as a 
fount of epigrammatic wisdom. 

If Mr. Armour really takes any but an esthetic 
interest in good blood and well-finished cattle, he will 
find his most effective method of propaganda in an in- 
struction to his buyers to translate his appreciation 
into the practical form of a price differential which 
will offer some encouragement to those who have spent 
their lives in a devotion to high breeding ideals. At 
present some of them are forced to the belief that the 
attainment of those ideals is to be their only reward. 


How Texas Came Back 


IKE T. PRYOR 


San Antonio, Texas 


having local 
Expressing it 


droughts of more or less severity. 


I: THE YEAR 1914 Texas began 
in another way, many localities in Texas in 1914 


suffered from drought. In 1915 these drought locali- 
ties increased in area as well as in number. In 1916 
there was a still further increase. By 1917 the stricken 
districts had grown in size and increased in number 
until all of southern Texas, as well as portions of New 
Mexico and Arizona, had fallen under the blight of the 
most deadly and disastrous dry spell known to the oldest 
inhabitant. So severe was it that 90 per cent—or, in 


other words, millions—of cattle and sheep in this creat 
area had to be fed both summer and winter to keep 
them alive. Cattle lived on prickly pear and cottonseed 
cake, while the owners lived on hope. 

Rice straw sold readily at from $15 to $18 a ton; 
common prairie hay was selling at from $25 to $30 a ton; 
and alfalfa brought $40 a ton by the carload, and often 
by the trainload. These prices prevailed all through 
1917 and through the first half of 1918. 

Cattle in large numbers were sent to Fort Worth 
market in very poor condition, until that market became 
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glutted with common canners to such an extent that it 
was a serious question what disposition to make of 
them. Thousands were shipped to Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi. The prices received for cattle on the 
Fort Worth market were so low, and the feed bill against 
them was so high, that in many cases the owners received 
an amount only sufficient to reimburse them for the feed, 
the original investment in the animal being lost. Put- 
ting it more concisely, they saved the feed bill, but lost 
the animal. 


In the summer of 1918 showers began falling—at first 
only in favored localities. But soon local rains became 
more and more frequent, covering a constantly widening 
area, until finally the whole section suffering from 
drought had received more or less relief. In the fall 
of 1918 the rains became general, putting a season in 
the ground the like of which had not been seen in many 
years. A crop of grasses, of a dozen or more varieties, 
sprang up, covering the cattle range, and growing so 
abundantly that the cattle began to fatten and thrive. 
These rains continued through the fall of 1918, through 
the winter following, and late into the spring of 1919, 
until this drought-stricken country became a veritable 
garden, with millions of acres of beautiful flowers—all 
of which are good fattening feed for cattle. 


In the spring of 1919 there were between 300,000 and 
400,000 cattle of marketable age in southern Texas—the 
section visited by the drought—that had been fed to 
keep them alive for the previous three years. By the 
fifteenth of April these cattle had gained in weight and 
flesh, on weeds and grass alone, until their owners be- 
gan shipping them to market. By June 1 from 150,000 
to 175,000 steers had been marketed from southern Texas, 
averaging better than $100 per head—thus putting more 
than $15,000,000 into the pockets of cattlemen. It was 
estimated that by the first of June 50 per cent of all 
the four-year-old cattle in southern Texas had been mar- 
keted. 

Those who marketed their steers in April received 
from $11 to $15 per ewt., according to quality and weight. 
May witnessed a decline of about $2.50 per cewt. A fur- 
ther decline occurred in June. From the high point in 
April to the low point in June the total decrease was 
from $3.50 to $4 per cwt.—or from $30 to $40 per head; 
which meant a loss on the 150,000 to 200,000 steers not 
yet marketed, but in good condition for market, of from 


HEARDJAT THE YARDS 


The head cattle-buyer of one of the big packing concerns 
recently called to Chicago its buyer at a point of less magni- 
tude. At the conclusion of the conference he asked him if he 
owned any of the company’s stock. A negative answer being 
returned, he advised him to buy a few shares for the purpose 
of increasing his prestige with the management. 

“But,” protested the sub-buyer, “in five years I have not 
been able to buy a drove of cattle for this concern that did not 
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$6,000,000 to $8,000,000. However, with the splendid 
range conditions prevailing in southern Texas, and the 
large amount of money received for the cattle already 
marketed in April and May, the proceeds of which were 
applied on the indebtedness of the cattlemen, enabling 
them to pay a sufficient amount of their debts to be 
entitled to borrow, or to renew their paper, many of 
them decided to hold cattle that would have been shipped 
if the market had continued good. These cattle will 
now be held over, owing to the excellent condition of 
the range, and the ability of the cattlemen to renew 
their paper. The fact that range conditions are enabling 
them to hold their cattle may put them in position to 
avoid this tremendous loss. 

The fortitude with which these cattlemen battled with 
the drought, year after year—each year being worse than 
the previous one—until final relief in the way of good 
rains came, has shown money-lenders that cattle loans 
are a most dependable form of investment, and that 
there is no class of borrowers who protect their obli- 
gations better than the cattlemen. The fact that prac- 
tically no money has been lost on cattle paper during 
this long drought period has doubtless created a much 
more extensive market for cattle loans than has hereto- 
fore existed. 

In this connection it should be stated that the Texas 
farmers have been just as game as the cattlemen. They 
experienced the same disappointments. But when the 
drought period was over, they were rewarded with most 
wonderful crops, and were able this year to re-establish 
their credit in the same manner as the cattlemen. 

From this section 2,750 cars of Texas Bermuda on- 
ions, averaging 530 crates to the car, have been marketed 
during the past sixty days, at prices ranging from $1.40 
to $3.40 a crate, thus bringing in nearly four millions of 
dollars. Millions of bushels of oats have been har- 
vested, running from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre, which 
sold for from 68 to 72 cents a bushel. Cotton and corn 
look extremely promising, and large crops of all kinds 
are assured. 

Fifteen to twenty million dollars’ worth of grass-fat 
cattle have been marketed during the past sixty days 
from the districts referred to. 

The banks have more money than ever before, and 
there is every evidence that southern Texas in one short 
year has truly “come back” from a drought-stricken 
country to a land of plenty. 





show a minus profit. How can you advise me to invest in the 
stock of a company that always loses money?” 

The head buyer was equal to the emergency. “That’s true,” 
he replied; “but we make a lot of money on by-products, even if 
we do lose on the beef!” 

Cattle that lose money on the beef have become a standing 
joke in stock-yard circles. 


Germany has the blues. They are Prussian blues. Also, 
they are fast color, guaranteed.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Kendrick Bill Reintroduced 


Senator Kenyon Likewise Introduces Bill for Control of Packers 


States Senate, late in June, of bills by Senator 

John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, and Senator 
William S. Kenyon, of Iowa, began the fight for federal 
control of the meat-packing industry. Senator Ken- 
drick presented a measure (S. 2199) that is but slightly 
changed from the bill which he introduced in the last 
session, and which was favorably reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. The old 
Kendrick bill is also the framework of the measure of- 
fered by Senator Kenyon (S. 2202), with the addition of 
certain sections intended to make the bill somewhat 
broader in scope. It is expected that the two will be 
merged in the Senate committee and return to the Senate 
as the “Kendrick-Kenyon bill.” 


Great interest is evinced in the proposed legislation, 
and the Committee on Agriculture, to which the bills 
were referred, is already at work upon them. Senators 
Kendrick and Kenyon are both members of that commit- 
tee. Among the members at large there is a strong sen- 
timent for control of the packing industry, and alto- 
gether the outlook for the enactment of some effective 
legislation is encouraging. 

As before, the Kendrick bill consists of three main 
items: 


W sux THE INTRODUCTION in the United 


First—The establishment of a licensing system, under 
the control of the Secretary of Agriculture, under which 
all persons and corporations engaging in the sale, prepa- 
ration, and distribution of meat products in interstate 
commerce as commission merchants, stock-yards oper- 
ators, and packers are required to carry on business. 

Second—The separation of the stock-yards and the 
packing-houses by a provision which prohibits any com- 
mon carrier from unloading live stock at a stock-yards 
owned in whole or in part by a packer, his agents or em- 
ployees. 

Third—tThe classification of refrigerator cars as com- 
mon carriers, subject to the terms of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, so that the railroads must furnish them on 
equal terms to all shippers alike. 

These three features of the Wyoming senator’s meas- 
ure form the ground-work of the measure introduced by 
Senator Kenyon, which incorporates them practically 
without change. The provisions governing the suspen- 
sion and revocation of licenses are broadened in scope 
in such manner that the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to apply to the United States District Courts 
for a receivership for the conduct of the business of a 
licensee when the secretary’s order suspending or revok- 
ing a license is upheld. 

Another new provision in Senator Kenyon’s bill is one 
which authorizes the secretary to forbid a packer to 


handle any foodstuffs other than live-stock products. It 
also broadens the refrigerator-car section so as to include 
cars for the transportation of perishable fruit, food, and 
foodstuffs. Finally it contains a section permitting 
states, municipalities, and other corporations to take out 
licenses for market purposes. 


Both bills provide for the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner of Foodstuffs, to be nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, who is to carry out the 
provisions of the proposed act under the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Kendrick bill does not specify his 


term of office and fixes the commissioner’s salary at 
$6,000, while the Kenyon modification fixes the term of 
office at five years and the salary at $10,000. 


In explanation of the proposed legislation, Senator 
Kendrick has issued the following statement: 


The economic growth of the country has demonstrated, be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt, that whenever private busi- 
ness reaches such proportions that a single enterprise, or a 
small group of correlated enterprises, has become national 
rather than local in its scope, the government must assume 


some form of control, if the danger of abuses is to be elimi- 
nated. 


It was the recognition of this fact that prompted the 
enactment of the anti-trust laws, the Interstate Commerce Law, 
and, in effect, also the law establishing the federal reserve bank- 
ing system. The public interest in these great businesses tran- 
scends state lines. If the public interest is to be protected, the 
protection must be furnished by an agency that is at least as 
far-reaching and as powerful as the private business involved. 


There is no such agency, of course, except the federal govern- 
ment, 


With regard to the meat-packing industry, no one, I think, 
will deny that it is not only national but international in its 
scope; that a few private individuals, commonly known as the 
“Big Packers,” do by far the greater bulk of the business, and 
that this concentration of control was gained in the past by 
practices which the packers themselves acknowledge were ques- 
tionable. The history of the development of this industry 
shows a steady trend toward monopoly—and monopoly of the 
gravest sort; for it affects the food supply of one hundred and 
ten millions of people. 


From the time the elder Swift and the elder Armour saw 
the opportunities of this business, and began to take advantage 
of them, there had been no interruption of the trend toward 
monopoly, until scarcely a year ago, when the growing public 
demand for investigation had the effect, so to speak, of applying 
brakes to the industry. It is no reflection on the gentlemen 
who control the packing-houses to say that, if the effects of 
public sentiment should be allowed to wear off without legis- 
lation, the industry would relapse to its former condition, and 
there would be a real danger of a resumption of the abuses 
which everybody recognizes existed in the past. That is mere- 
ly human nature. Power always breeds the desire for more 
power, and the only safety for the country lies in the enactment 
of legislation which will insure competition and prevent mo- 
nopoly. 
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The time has come when men of large vision realize that 
great wealth and great economic power constitute in fact a 
trusteeship to be exercised for the welfare of all. Just as 
political power cannot be allowed to repose in uncontrolled and 
arbitrary hands, so economic power must also be subjected 
to control. We can no more trust to the benevolent despot in 
big business than we can in government. 

The food market must be free. It must be free for the 
producer and it must be free for the consumer. There must 
be no possibility of even a suspicion that it is within the power 
of the packer to control prices to his own advantage; that he 
can of his own will increase the cost of a single pound of beef 
to the poorest inhabitant of the largest city in the land, or drive 
down the price to the smallest producer of live stock on the 
poorest range in the country. 


The text of the Kendrick bill follows: 


A BILL 


TO STIMULATE THE PRODUCTION, SALE. AND DISTRIBUTION OF LIVE 
STOCK AND LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: That, 
wherever used in this Act, the word “person” means an individ- 
ual, a partnership, a corporation, or two or more individuals 
having a joint or common interest; the word “commerce” means 
commerce among the several States or with foreign nations, or 
in any Territory of the United States, or in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or between any such Territory and another, or between 
any such Territory and any State or foreign nation, or between 
the District of Columbia and any State or Territory or foreign 
nation; the words “live stock’ mean live or dead cattle, sheep, 
swine, or goats; the words “live-stock products” men all prod- 
ucts and by-products of the slaughtering and meat-packing in- 
dustry derived from live stock; the word “stock-yards” means 
every place, establishment, or facility commonly known as 
stock-yards, conducted or operated for compensation or profit, 
consisting of pens or other inclosures, and their appurte- 
nances, in which live stock are received, held, or kept for sale, 
feeding, watering, or shipment; the word “licensee” means any 
person licensed under this Act; and any word shall import the 
plural or the singular, as the case demands. When construing 
and enforcing the provisions of this Act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any official, agent, or other person acting for or em- 
ployed by any individual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion, within the scope of his employment or office, shall in every 
case also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such individ- 
ual, partnership, association, or corporation, as well as that 
of the person. 


Sec. 2. That no person engaged in the business of slaughter- 
ing live stock or preparing live-stock products for sale, or of 
marketing live-stock products as a subsidiary of or an adjunct 
to any such business, shall engage in or carry on any business 
in commerce of buying, selling, or shipping live stock for 
slaughter, or live-stock products, unless he shall secure and 
hold a license, which shall be issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture upon application in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed under this Act. 


Sec. 3. That no person handling live stock on a commis- 
sion basis in or in connection with any stock-yards licensed 
under this Act shall engage in or carry on the business of per- 
forming services in commerce with respect to live stock unless 
he shall secure and hold a license, which shall be issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon application in accordance with 
regulations prescribed under this Act. 


Sec. 4. That no person shall engage in or carry on any 
business of conducting or operating stock-yards in which live 
stock are handled in commerce unless he shall secure and hold 
a license, which shall be issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
upon application in accordance with regulations prescribed un- 
der this Act. 


Sec. 5. That no person engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing dairy products or preparing poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts for sale shall engage in or carry on any business in com- 
merce of buying, selling, or shipping dairy products, poultry, or 
poultry products, as the case may be, unless he shall secure and 
hold a license, which shall be issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture upon application in accordance with regulations prescribed 
under this Act: Provided, That the requirements of this section 
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shall not apply to any farmer with respect to the products of 
his own farm or to any retailer not engaged in the wholesale 
business. 


Sec. 6. That every person subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2, 3, 4, or 5 of this Act shall, within ninety days after the 
passage of this Act, or within ninety days after he becomes sub- 
ject to such provisions, secure a license thereunder, which shall 
become effective on and after the date of its issuance, Any 
person who, without a license issued pursuant to this Act, or 
whose license is revoked or under suspension, knowingly en- 
gages in or carries on any business for which a license is re- 
quired under section 2, 3, 4, or 5 of this Act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than two years or both. 


Sec, 7. That no licensee under section 2 of this Act shall 
(a) engage in any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practice or device in commerce; or (b) sell or otherwise transfer 
to or for any other such licensee, or buy or otherwise receive 
from or for any other such licensee, any live stock or live- 
stock products for the purpose of apportioning the supply be- 
tween any such licensees, or unreasonably affecting the price of, 
or creating a monopoly in the acquisition of, buying, selling, or 
dealing in live stock or live-stock products in commerce; or 
(c) conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other such 
licensee to apportion territory for carrying on business, or to 
apportion purchases or sales of any live stock or live-stock 
products, or to control prices thereof, in commerce; or (d) con- 
spire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other such licensee 
to engage in any course of business or to do any act for the 
purpose of preventing any person from carrying on a competi- 
tive or similar business in commerce; or (e) otherwise con- 
spire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other such licensee 
to do or otherwise aid or abet the doing of any act made un- 
lawful by this Act. 


Sec. 8. That no licensee under section 3 of this Act shall 
engage in any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive prac- 
tice or device, or charge an unreasonable price or rate for his 
services, in commerce, in respect to any live stock. 

Sec. 9. That no licensee under section 4 of this Act shall 
engage in any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practice or device, or charge an unreasonable price or rate in 
commerce with respect to any live stock handled in any stock- 
yards conducted or operated by him. 

Sec. 10. That no licensee under section 5 of this Act shall 
engage in any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practice or device, or charge an unreasonable price or rate in 
commerce with respect to any dairy products, poultry, or poul- 
try products handled by him. 


Sec. 11. That if it should appear from any investigation 
made under this Act, or if the Secretary of Agriculture has 
cause to believe, that there has been a violation of any of its 
provisions, he may cause notice thereof to be given to the per- 
son. who is apparently guilty of such violation. Any person 
so notified shall be given an opportunity to be heard under such 
regulations as may be prescribed under this Act, and if it 
appear that any of the provisions of this Act has been violated 
by such person, then the Secretary of Agriculture, if the cir- 
cumstances warrant, may report the facts to the proper United 
States attorney. After judgment of the court in any case 
brought under the provisions of this Act notice shall be given 
by publication in such manner as may be prescribed by said 
regulations; and it shall be the duty of each district attorney 
to whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any viola- 
tion of this Act, or to whom any officer of any State, Territory, 
or District shall present satisfactory evidence of any such viola- 
tion, to cause appropriate proceedings to be commenced and 
prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States without 
delay for the enforcement of the penalties as in such cases here- 
in provided. 


Sec. 12. That any licensee who shall wilfully violate any 
provision of section 7, 8, 9, or 10 of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 13. That whenever, after due notice in writing to the 
licensee involved specifying the charges against him and a 
reasonable opportunity afforded him to be heard in person or by 
counsel and through witnesses in accordance with the regula- 
tions prescribed under this Act, it is found that such licensee has 
wilfully committed any act or practice prohibited by section 7, 
8, 9, or 10 of this Act, or is continuing such conduct, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may suspend such license for such reason- 
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able period as be shall prescribe, or may revoke the same, ac- 
cording as the conduct of the licensee and the protection of the 
public interests may warrant. The testimony taken at any such 
hearing shall be reduced to writing and filed in the records of 
the Department of Agriculture. The order of suspension or rev- 
ocation shall include the findings of fact and the decision on 
which the order is based, and shall specify a reasonable date, 
not less than thirty days from the date of service thereof upon 
the licensee, when it shall become effective. In the conduct of 
any proceeding under this section for the suspension or revoca- 
tion of a license the Secretary of Agriculture may compel the 
attendance of witnesses, the giving of testimony, and the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence, and for such purpose may in- 
voke the aid of the district courts of the United States, to the 
extent, in the manner and under the conditions provided with 
respect to investigations and proceedings by the United States 
Tariff Commission in section 706 of Title VII of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 8, 1916. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
also, from time to time, prescribe such rules for the conduct 
of such proceedings under this section as may be requisite, in- 
cluding forms of notices and orders and the service thereof, 
which shall conform as nearly as may be to those in use in the 
courts of the United States. 

The United States circuit courts of appeals shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under this section and may affirm, modify, or set aside an order 
from which an appeal hereunder may be taken, except that the 
decree of such court shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court upon certiorari as provided in section 240 of the Judicial 
Code. Such appeal may be taken by the licensee to the circuit 
court of appeals for the circuit in which he has his principal 
place of business, within thirty days after the service upon him 
of a copy of said order, by filing with the clerk of said court 
a written petition praying that the order be set aside or modi- 
fied in the manner stated in the petition, together with a bond 
in such sum as the court may prescribe, conditioned that the 
licensee will pay such costs as may be assessed against him in 
such proceedings. Immediately upon filing said petition in the 
office of the clerk of said court he shall cause to be delivered to 
the Secretary of Agriculture a copy thereof, and thereupon the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall forthwith prepare, certify, and 
file in the said court a full and correct transcript of the record 
in the proceedings held before him under this section, including 
the notice to the licensee specifying the charges, the testimony, 
and the order of suspension or revocation of the license. 

Such proceedings in the circuit court of appeals shall be 
made a preferred cause and shall be in every way expedited. 
No order of the Secretary of Agriculture suspending or revoking 
a license under this section shall be moditied or set aside by the 
circuit court of appeals unless it is shown that such order is un- 
supported by the evidence, or was issued without an opportunity 
for a hearing afforded the licensee involved, or infringes the 
Constitution of the United States, or fer some other reason 
amounts to an abuse of power by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The operation of the order of the Secretary of Agriculture from 
which an appeal is taken under this section shall be suspended 
pending the determination of the appeal. If the circuit court of 
appeals affirm the action of the Secretary of Agriculture revok- 
ing a license under this section its decree shall enjoin the 
licensee, his officers, agents, and employees from further carrying 
on the business covered by the revoked license. If the circuit 
court of appeals affirm the action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
suspending a license under this section, its decree shall enjoin 
the licensee, his officers, agents, and employees from further 
carrying on the business covered by the license during the period 
of suspension and also from the further commission thereafter 
of any of the acts or practices in violation of this Act, as to 
which the action of the Secretary of Agriculture has. been af- 
firmed by the court pursuant to this section. Upon the entering of 
a decree of affirmance in the circuit court of appeals, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the licensee may petition the United 
States district court for the district in which the licensee has his 
principal place of business, and said court shall have authority 
to take such action and issue such orders as may be necessary 
for the conduct of the business of the licensee during the period 
for which the license may be suspended, or, in the event the 
license is revoked, for the purpose of liquidating or winding up 
the business of such licensee in a fair and reasonable manner. 

Sec. 14. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
investigate and ascertain the demand for, the supply, consump- 
tion, costs, and prices of and the facts relating to the ownership, 
production, transportation, manufacture, storage, handling, or 
distribution of live stock, live-stock products, dairy products, 
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poultry, or poultry products, including operations on and own- 
ership of stock-yards. For the efficient execution of the provi- 
sions of this Act and in order to provide information for the use 
of Congress, it shall be the duty of any licensee, or any officer, 
agent, or employee of such licensee, when requested by an officer 
or agent of the Government designated in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed under this Act, to answer correctly to the 
best of his knowledge, under oath or otherwise as may be re- 
quired, all questions touching his knowledge of any matter 
authorized to be investigated under this section, or to produce 
any books, letters, papers, or documents in his possession or 
under his control relating to such matter. Any licensee, or any 
officer, agent, or employee of such licensee, who shall within a 
reasonable time prescribed by the officer or agent making 
the request, not exceeding thirty days from the date of 
the receipt of the request, wilfully fail or refuse to answer such 
questions or to produce such books, letters, papers, or docu- 
ments, or shall wilfully give any answer that is false or 
misleading, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 
Any information secured under this Act, except secret processes 
or formulas, shall be available for the use of either House of 
Congress at its request, and the Secretary of Agriculture may 
cause such information to be published from time to time when 
deemed necessary. 

Sec. 15. That every licensee shall keep such records and 
statements of account and make such reports or returns, veri- 
fied under oath or otherwise, as will fully and correctly dis- 
close all transactions involved in his business in such form and 
at such times as may be required under regulations made pur- 
suant to this Act. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions 
of this Act or of verifying any reports or returns made under 
this Act, any officer or agent of the Government designated in 
accordance with such regulations may during the usual hours of 
business enter any plece used by any licensee in his business 
and inspect the same or any books, letters, papers, or documents 
relating to such business. Every licensee who wilfully (a) fails 
or refuses to make full and true entries, or makes any false 
entry, in the accounts or records of his business, or (b) alters, 
mutilates, conceals, or destroys any such account or record, or 
(c) makes any false or fraudulent return or report required un- 
der this Act, or (d) hinders, obstructs, or resists any duly 
authorized officer or agent of the Government in the perform- 
ance of his duties under this Act, or (e) violates any regula- 
tion made pursuant to this Act, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. 

Sec. 16. That no common carrier, including any railroad, 
express company, car company, or the owner or master of any 
steam, sailing, or other vessel, or the receiver, trustee, or lessee 
of any of them, shall deliver to or unload at any stock-yards 
owned in whole or in part by any licensee under section 2 of 
this Act, or by any director, officer, employee, or agent thereof, or 
controlled by or in behalf of any such licensee, directly or indi- 
rectly by any means whatsoever, any live stock which is in the 
custody of such common carrier in the course of transportation 
in commerce. The Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain and 
give public notice of any such ownership or control within the 
meaning of this Act. Any common carrier, including any rail- 
road, express company, car company, or the owner or master of 
any steam, sailing, or other vessel, or the receiver, trustee, or 
lessee of any of them, who knowingly violates this section, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year or both: Provid- 
ed, That the proiiibitions of this section shall not become effec- 
tive until two years after the passage of this Act: Provided 
further, That if it be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that any licensee under section 2 of this Act is 
unable, after diligent and bona fide effort, to divest himself upon 
reasonable terms of the ownership or control of any stock-yards 
within the meaning of this section, before the expiration of two 
years after the passage of this Act, the prohibitions of this 
section shall not become effective as to such stock-yards until 
such further time, not exceeding four years after the passage of 
this Act, as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be necessary 
to accomplish such divestiture. 

Sec. 17. That in carrying out the provisions of this Act, ex- 
cept section 20 thereof, the Secretary of Agriculture may make 
such regulations as he shall find to be necessary, and may co- 
operate with any department or agency of the Government or 
with any State or political subdivision thereof or with any per- 
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son; and all returns, reports, and other papers or documents in 
the possession of any such department or agency relating to the 
business of any licensee shall be available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the public. 


Sec. 18. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner 
of Foodstuffs whose duty shall be to administer the provisions 
of this Act, except section 20 thereof, under the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. The salary of such 
commissioner shall be at the rate of $6,000 per annum. 


Sec. 19. That the sum of $300,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
available immediately and until expended, for carrying out the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, including the employment of 
such persons and means, the expense of such printing and publi- 
cations, the payment of such rent, and the purchase of such sup- 
plies and equipment, in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may find necessary. 


Sec. 20. That the term “transportation” as used in the Act 
entitled “An Act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, shall be deemed to include refrigerator cars 
of efficient type or types approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the transportation of fresh meat, dressed poul- 
try, poultry products, and dairy products. It shall be the duty 
of every carrier by rail subject to the provisions of said Act to 
provide such cars in number sufficient from time to time to ac- 
commodate the reasonable need therefor on its lines, and to fur- 
nish the same with due promptness upon reasonable request 
therefor and without unjust discrimination; and said carriers 
otherwise with respect to said cars shall be governed by the 
provisions of said Act relating to transportation. 


No earrier by rail subject to the provisions of said Act shall, 
after the expiration of six months from the date of passage of 
this Act, employ in commerce any refrigerator cars for the 
transportation of fresh meat, dressed poultry, poultry products, 
or dairy products which are not owned or controlled by such car- 
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rier, except upon the condition that they may be furnished by the 
carrier to any person making reasonable request for refrigerator 
cars in accordance with the provisions of this section, under 
such arrangements as to just compensation and otherwise as 
may be made between the carrier and such person owning or 
controlling the same, with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The agreement embodying such arrange- 
ments shall be submitted in writing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval, ard if not disapproved by it within 
thirty days after such submission shall be deemed to have been 
approved by it. The failure by any such carrier to perform any 
duty or to comply with any requirement prescribed by this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to be an unjust practice within the mean- 
ing of said Act of February 4, 1887, as amended, and said carrier 
shall be subject to all the liabilities, prosecutions, and penalties 
provided therein for unjust practices by carriers, except that 
the amount of penalty for knowingly failing or neglecting to 
obey an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in refer- 
ence thereto shall be $100 for each offense instead of $5,000 as 
provided in section 16 of said Act; and any distinct violation 
shall be a separate offense, and in case of a continuing violation 
each day shall be considered a separate offense. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to en- 
force the provisions of this section in the manner provided by 
section 15 of said Act with respect to unjust practices of car- 
riers. In carrying out the provisions of this section the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall co-operate with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 21. That this Act shall not be construed as repealing 
or limiting any other Act of Congress, but shall be construed as 
an enlargement of, addition to, and extension of all existing 
Acts of Congress. 

Sec. 22. That if any provision of this Act, or the application 
of such provision to certain circumstances, be held unconstitu- 
tional the remainder of the Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to circumstances other than those as to which it is held 
unconstitutional, shall not be affected thereby. 


The Producers’ Committee of Fifteen 


HIS COMMITTEE, organized in Chicago on May 

15, 1919, held its second meeting in that city on 

June 25 and 26. The subcommittees on Advertis- 
ing, Distribution, and Marketing, appointed at the May 
meeting, submitted their reports. Twoconferences were 
held with the packers’ committees, at which the view- 
point of the stockmen was forcefully presented. Every 
phase of the present live-stock situation was carefully 
considered: the consumptive demand; the reduced cost 
of meats at wholesale; the tardiness of retailers to follow 
this reduction; the policy of hotels and restaurants to 
serve reduced portions of meat, and generally at a higher 
price; the foreign demand; the increased value of hides 
and other by-products; the apparent adherence of con. 
sumers to the old conservation plea; general prospects 
for the future. 

From the data collected, the committee wes convinced 
that retail prices had been maintained mostly on the 
ievel of the high live-stock values prevailing several 
months ago. All retailers have been very slow to re- 
duce their prices in line with the decrease in the cost 
of cattle and the wholesale price of meat. 

Manifestly the increased value of hides and other by- 
products should enable the packers to dispose of the 
actual meat at a much lower price than when these by- 


products were selling on a lower level. It should spell 
cheaper meat, or greater profit to packers and retailers. 

Another point on which the committee was unani- 
mous was that consumers did not yet seem to realize that 
there was no longer need for war conservation in the use 
of beef and mutton, there being plenty of such meat 
now on hand and in sight to supply all normal consum- 
ing needs. At present there is no export demand for 
beef or mutton, and stockmen have increased their sup- 
plies in response to the appeal of the government for 
greater production. It was believed that a publicity 
campaign to inform consumers of the reduced costs of 
beef and mutton, and that there was no further necessity 
for conservation, would tend to restore a more normal 
consumption—particularly as these products are now 
selling, both on the hoof and at wholesale, on a much 
lower relative basis than other food products, nutrition 
value considered. Within the limits prescribed by the 
funds available to the committee, it was determined to 
conduct such a publicity campaign in certain consum- 
ing localities. 

The following advertisements, to be published over 
the names of the live-stock associations represented by 
the Producers’ Committee, were approved, and Mr. Mer- 
cer, chairman of the Publicity Committee, was directed 
to have them published : 
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NOW YOU MAY EAT MORE BEEF AND LAMB 


The war is over, and all restrictions on meat are off. 


Now you may eat all you want, with a free conscience— 
beef, lamb, veal—three times a day, if you wish. 


You have done splendidly; you have helped win the war 
by denying yourself meat, as you have in dozens of other ways. 

But you needn’t hold off any more; it’s over “over there” 
forever. 

Most of the boys are back at work; army meat demands 
are no longer a strain. 


England and other European countries do not have to de- 
pend solely upon us any more. Ever since the beginning of the 
war, the American live-stock raiser has been raising so much 
more live stock that there is plenty to go round. 


So, go back to your meat and enjoy it. 


THERE IS NOW PLENTY OF BEEF AND LAMB 
FOR EVERYBODY 


At the present price levels these are the cheapest of the 
meat foods. 


It is now possible to advise the American people that it is 
no longer necessary to conserve beef and lamb. 


Right now there is plenty of these meats for everybody, and 
this will be the situation for many months to come. Here are 
the reasons: 


1. Demobilization of our armies has gone ahead so rapidly 
that they now require very little beef and lamb. 


2. England and the other European countries no longer 
look to us for their beef supplies. 


3. When war was declared, the American live-stock raiser 
started to produce more meat. The result has been a large 
increase in live-stock production. 


Therefore, you may now buy beef and lamb—and buy freely. 
x x * 


BEEF—AN ECONOMICAL, NOURISHING FOOD 


As the result of lower prices, beef is today one of the most 
economical foods which the housewife can buy. 

Beef is one of the most nourishing of all foods; for it is 
rich in those vital food elements so essential to the growth 
of children, builds tissue and sturdy muscle with its plentiful 
quota of proteins, and supplies heat and working energy with its 
fats. 


There is plenty of beef and lamb in America today. Eu- 
rope no longer calls for these meats; our army is greatly re- 
duced, and live stock raised during the war is reaching maturity. 


We wish to make a suggestion to the thrifty housewife. 

Most people demand the higher-priced steaks, chops, and 
choice cuts that can be broiled or fried. The remainder of the 
beef is equally nutritious, costs less, and provides tender pot 
roasts, delicious boiling pieces, and tasty stews and soups of 
tantalizing goodness. 

Prudent shoppers have already discovered this opportunity 
and ask for pieces from the shoulder, brisket, plate, flank, 
rump, and shanks. Every cook-book tells easy methods of prep- 
aration for these cuts. 


Eat more beef and lamb—it is plentiful, economical, and pro- 
vides your table with dishes of surpassing goodness and nutri- 
tive value. 

= * a 


BEEF—IT’S CHEAP FOOD 


Compared with pre-war price levels, beef is one of the cheap- 
est of essential foods today. Other foods have advanced to much 
higher points—and remained there. 

A survey conducted by the Health Commissioner of Chicago 


showed the following price increases for the current year over 
1913-14: 


MN aerate etonice a SOs a areas ci tesaiccu a mek 210% 


PE ee RLU hele aa anc sco cd emis adie sieaabaeas 115% 
oie RECs bath leu in eK Lae Vikas bee eGad 87% 


Round steak 86% 


EE tN a i este SEs c's sick Ke dose worst ia/a AR & 80% 
Sirloin steak 
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Beef is one of the best values in the food line, and there 
is plenty of it. 


The need for conservation for military purposes is past. 
Buy beef! It’s good food—it’s cheap. 


* * * 


BEEF AND “PEP” 
Beef is the body-builder. 


There are few foods that put such pressure behind human 
energy. 


Nothing is more savory than a cut of fine, juicy beef. 
How many ever think of the months and years of effort 
that have gone into the making of this healthful food? 


Producers have given years to improvement of breeds of 
cattle in order that your piece of beef may be more juicy and 
tender. 


There is no substitute for beef. 


Easy of digestion, its life-giving properties promote growth 
and stimulate appetite. 

New vim and vigor are imparted to growing children. 

The worker has his labor-worn tissues replaced by beef. 


oa oe * 


BEEF—CONCENTRATED SUNSHINE FOR YOUR TABLE 


Though this headline may seem fanciful to you, it is 
founded on scientific fact that you must accept. 

What is life, after all, but the absorption and dissemina- 
tion of energy? Now, most of our energy comes from sunlight, 
and combines with physical elements to form plant and animal 
life. 


We, thirsting for energy, consume it in the form of foods. 
It is present in all products of the vegetable kingdom—vegeta- 
bles, fruits, nuts, and herbs—in varying degrees. But always 
it is united with a great deal of cellulose, which is indigestible 
waste matter that provides mere bulk. 

Cattle eat vegetable foods, sort out the energy-giving quali- 
ties with their four stomachs, and cast aside the rest. Their 
bodies are concentrated energy. 

When we eat beef, we get a tremendous amount of energy 
in small compass. There is very little waste—our systems ab- 
sorb practically every bit of beef that we eat. 

That is why workingmen rely principally upon meats for 
their food. Were they to repair their waste of energy by eating 
vegetables, the bulk would tax the capacity of their stomachs. 

Beef is, then, one of the most nourishing foods we can eat. 
It is almost concentrated, energy-giving sunshine. 

With the price of beef lowered, it is also today one of the 
most economical foods that you can buy. 


And what so whets our appetites as the mere mention of a 
juicy, tender steak, a well-seasoned beef stew or soup, or the 
delicious goodness of a browned pot roast? 

Eat more beef—it’s good for you! 


American National Live Stock Association 
National Wool Growers’ Association 

Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas 

Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association of Iowa 
Kansas Live Stock Association 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association 

Panhandle and Southwestern Stockmen’s Association 
Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association 

Missouri Live Stock Feeders’ Association 
Illinois Live Stock Association 

Indiana Cattle Feeders’ Association 

West Virginia Live Stock Association 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association 

Montana Stock Growers’ Association 
California Cattlemen’s Association 

Colorado Live Stock Association 

Idaho Cattle Growers’ Association 

Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 

New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Oregon 


The committee also took steps toward having the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Mr. Hoover issue state- 
ments to the effect that restrictions on the use of beef or 
mutton were now unnecessary and inadvisable, and that 
the conservation policy of the government was a thing 
of the past. 
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Subcommittees were appointed to further investigate 
wholesale and retail meat conditions. The selection of 
permanent representatives, to be located at one or more 
important markets, so as to keep the committee, and 
stockmen generally, informed of marketing 2ad meat con- 
ditions, was agreed to. 

In order to secure the funds necessary for this work, 
for the advertising campaign to be inaugurated, etc., it 
was recommended that an assessment of ten cents per 
car be levied on all live stock received at the various 
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public markets. A subcommittee was delegated to take 
this question up with the proper officers of the various 
live-stock exchanges, so as to secure their co-operation 
and assistance. This plan of financing the committee 
seemed, under all the circumstances, to be the most 
equitable method of distributing this burden among all 
interested, especially as it was considered otherwise 
impossible to secure adequate funds from the different 
associations and sections of the country represented on 
the committee. 





The Nebraska Meeting 


T GORDON, NEB., on June 12-14, 1919, the Ne- 
A braska Stock Growers’ Association held its an- 
nual convention. It was the most successful meet- 
ing ever held by that worthy organization. Many new 
incmbers were secured, and everyone had a most enjoy- 
able time. The citizens of Gordon were untiring in their 
efforts to entertain the visitors, and the town was 
crowded with stockmen during the three-day session. 
Robert Graham, of Alliance, was re-elected president, 
E. P. Myers vice-president, and C. C. Jameson secretary- 
treasurer. The following executive committee was 
clected: 


F. M. Currie, Gard 

A. J. Abbott, Hyannis 

E. M. Banks, Alliance 
Ruben Lisco, Lodgepole 
J. H. Bachelor, Valentine 
J. H. Krause, Long Lake 
F. Carruthers, Whitman 
A. R, Modisett, Rushville 


E. M. Eldred, Orlando 
Wm. McLaughlin, Lund 
P. Piper, Simeon 

John Diemer, Hyannis 
J. C. Carson, Irvine 

W. F. Baringer, Omaha 
J. S. Hull, Gordon 
Daniel Adamson, Lake 


One of the important matters considered was the 
inspection of live stock at markets. It was recom- 
mended that the three state live-stock associations of 


Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota establish uni- 


The Wheat 


officials of the United States Grain Corporation 

dolefully predicted that the federal government 
might lose a large sum of money by reason of its guaran- 
tee of the price on wheat, and urged that a sufficient fund 
be appropriated by Congress to cover the estimated loss. 
At that time newspapers and magazines pictured the 
farmers as the sole beneficiaries of our government’s gen- 
erosity in guaranteeing a fair price for wheat for the pur- 
pose of stimulating production and meeting the war 
needs. The farmers were referred to as a favored class 
who would receive an abnormal profit at the expense of 
everyone else. Py H. R. Bill 15796, Congress appropri- 
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form dues and assessments; that there be a complete 
reorganization of the inspection forces at markets, wher- 
ever necessary to insure perfect protection; that the com- 
mission men should co-operate more thoroughly in this 
matter of inspection; and that no protection, through 
inspection, be given to non-members. 

Action was taken requesting the United States Rail- 
road Administration to modify certain provisions of 
Freight Rate Authority No. 7817; viz., that the charge 
for cleaning and disinfecting cars be reduced to a 
basis of actual cost; that no service charge be assessed 
by the railroads at feeding stations; that the attendant 
rules be modified to comply with the provisions of the 
present Nebraska law; that the mixed-shipment rule be 
changed to accord with the Nebraska statute. The new 
minimum carload weight was approved as'a step in the 
right direction. 

A resolution indorsing the Kendrick bill was de- 
feated by a close vote. 

The association strongly urged that the railroads be 
turned back to their owners. 

The usual support of the American National Live 
Stock Association and its Market Committee was sanc- 
tioned. 


Guarantee 


ated one billion dollars to enable the President to carry 
out the price guarantee to producers of wheat for 1918 
and 1919. This bill was approved March 4, 1919, the 
closing day of the last Congress. 

The price guaranteed by the federal government was 
$2.26 per bushel at Chicago, for the basic wheats known 
as No. 1 Northern Spring, Hard Winter, Red Winter, 
Durum, and Hard White; with higher differentials in the 
East and lower in the West, varying somewhat according 
to the shipping expense. In the inter-mountain region 
the basic price was fixed at $2. Some grades of wheat 
command a 2-cent premium, while others are subject to a 
slight discount, ranging up to 7 cents per bushel. 








During the past few months the Grain Corporation 
has been buying wheat at 27 cents per bushel above the 
guaranteed basis. This level was established for two 
reasons: one, in order to attract every available bushel in 
this country to market, so as to meet the export require- 
ments; and the other, with the object of putting our mar- 
ket on what was considered the world basis. When the 
new crop in this country commences to move, this pre- 
mium may be gradually wiped out; perhaps it may be 
continued ; it all depends on the world developments as 
to price. 

At all events, the hysterical predictions about our 
government facing a huge loss through its wheat guaran- 
tee do not seem likely of fulfilment. The world price of 
wheat is higher; there has been no flood of wheat from 
other surplus countries, as was expected ; crop conditions 
are none too good in other parts of the world, particu- 
larly Russia and Roumania; and all the chances point to 
wheat in the United States selling on its merits at as 
much as the government guarantee, or even higher. 
dollar-a-bushel wheat is a long way off. 

During the war, wheat would have sold at higher than 
the guaranteed price if the lid had been removed. How- 
ever, farmers have no just complaint on that score, be- 
cause the guaranteed price was a reasonable one. Coarse 
grains ascended to a level much higher than their normal 
relationship with wheat. Statistical experts have fig- 
ured that, with wheat at $2, corn should be about $1.25 
per bushel. It has sold at far above that figure during 
the time of the wheat guarantee. It is higher today. 
Prices for other grains have been relatively higher than 
the guaranteed wheat price. 

A production of 1,236,000,000 bushels of wheat this 


One- 


POPULARITY OF THE LIGHT STEER 


ITH THE PASSING OF WAR CONDITIONS, 
\ \ the light steer has come into vogue. A brief 

year ago the mammoth bullock monopolized pop- 
wlarity at the stock-yards, a rough Holstein steer with 
weight outselling a prime yearling because it was eligi- 
ble to government contract specifications. Many feeders 
accepted this as evidence of change in popular taste, 
switching from yearlings to heavy cattle; others as- 
sumed that the war would last at least another year, 
and continued making war beef. Both the assumption 
and the policy were wrong. Never before have heavy 
cattle been so unsalable—a condition due in large meas- 
ure to demand for light cuts and roasts to evade cost 
imposed by the new scale of cattle values, as steers at 
from $14 to $15 are anything but cheap. 


Feeders fail to understand why a fat, 1,100-pound 
two-year-old sells anywhere from $13 to $14, while year- 
lings weighing 200 pounds less are worth as much money. 
It is a legitimate condition, because the lighter cut is 
economical. Before the war heavy cattle were rapidly 
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year is indicated in the June crop report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. Winter wheat is estimated 
at 893,000,000, and spring wheat at 343,000,000 bushels. 
This total estimated wheat production is the largest ever 
raised in this country. After allowing for domestic re- 
quirements, seed, etc., there will be available for export 
approximately 600,000,000 bushels. A recent estimate 
by Mr. Hoover calls for 470,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 
its products, from the United States for export this year. 
If only that amount is shipped out, and the government 
estimate of the crop proves to bé approximately correct, 
it might appear that there would be a burdensome sur- 
plus to be carried over into the 1920 crop, which could 
only be disposed of at a loss. However, there are other 
factors which must not be lost sight of. The corn acre- 
age has been enormously curtailed by the enlarged acre- 
age of wheat. Corn prospects at this writing are not up 
to the average. With a short corn crop there will be 
more or less feeding of wheat to live stock. This will 
surely happen if corn remains at the same relative pre- 
mium which now exists. 


Another factor to be borne in mind is that the general 
range of prices on all commodities is on a new basis, and 
that the guaranteed price on wheat closely approximates 
this basis. During the past month there has been no indi- 
cation of any general reduction in the prices of anything; 
in fact, sentiment grows stronger every day that the 
present level will continue for some years. High grain 
prices will, of course, be reflected in high cost for produ- 
cing live stock. 

THE Propucer will be surprised if our government 
loses much more than the administrative expenses in- 
curred in the handling of the 1919 wheat crop. 


losing ground; hereafter fewer of that kind will be 
needed annually. Boston, formerly the chief outlet for 
heavy beef, is changing its habits; New York, which con- 
sumes more Kosher beef than any other city in the world, 
is threatened with loss of that distinction, as the Ameri- 
can-born Jew has a habit of divorcing religion from diet ; 
and the hotel man, who formerly used heavy ribs and 
loins, has discovered that his customers may be mulcted 
in the same amounts for lighter roast cuts and steaks. 

The cattle business has gone on an early-maturity 
basis. 


TWO TELEGRAMS 
Denver, Colo., July 9, 1919. 


Hon. John B. Kendrick, Washington, D. C. 


Wyoming and Montana stockmen endeavoring to secure re- 
duced rates on drouth cattle to points in Nebraska and other 
localities where feed is available. Suggest you see Railroad 
Administration officials in this matter. 

T. W. TOMLINSON. 


Washington, D. C., July 9, 1919. 
Assurances received from Mr. Chambers, Director of Traffic, 
make me confident special rates can be arranged on drouth cattle 
in Wyoming and Montana to points where feed is available. 


JOHN B. KENDRICK. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK CON- 
TINUES BRIGHT 

SURVEY OF THE BUSINESS HORIZON 
A rere but few blemishes. What little nervousness 

remained in financial and industrial circles has 
largely disappeared with the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
Continued heavy call for goods for export has produced a 
scarcity in many lines, manufacturers having difficulty 
in filling orders. Business men generally are relying on 
continued heavy demand, with sustained prices for some 
time to come. Even those industries which have hither- 
to shown a backward tendency—like iron and steel—re- 
port a noticeable gain. Bank clearings are the greatest 
on record. The foreign exchange market is quieter, with 
French and Italian rates still showing some weakness. 
While ‘exports have somewhat decreased, imports have 
scored a new high mark, as was to be expected, and our 
total foreign trade for the current fiscal year will eclipse 
all previous records. 


Crop Prospects Improving 


Favorable weather conditions in most agricultural 
sections have improved crop prospects. Winter wheat 
is being harvested in unprecedented quantities. Spring 
wheat promises excellent returns. Corn, lagging earlier 
in the season, has received a new impetus from better 
weather. The slump in cattle and sheep prices seems 
to have been arrested. Hogs are still climbing. Wool 
is sold ahead for months. 


Labor Situation Favorable 


Building operations show continuation of the revival 
noted last month. There is lively trading in dwellings 
and business property. The labor situation is distinctly 
improved. Little unemployment exists, the opening har- 
vest season taking care of most of the surplus. Wages 
generally remain stationary. 
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Viewing the commercial and industria] situation as 
a whole, there is little to mar the prospect of one of the 
most prosperous periods in the country’s history. 
Losses of stockmen on account of the recent violent 
decline in live-stock prices, coupled with the deplorable 
range conditions over a widely extended area of the 
West, are the important exceptions to this condition. 


Drouth in Northwest 


Grazing conditions in the Northwest are becoming 
desperate, if not calamitous. The drouth area embraces 
a large part of the grass region in Montana, Wyoming, 
the western part of North and South Dakota, Idaho, 
and portions of Utah. Rain even now would provide 
some grass and water, preventing a disastruus liquida- 
tion. The hay crop in these sections has been much re- 
duced, even in the irrigated sections. 


Grass Plentiful in South and East 


Contrasted with this drouth in the Northwest, we find 
eastern New Mexico and Texas reveling in superb grass 
conditions—better than usual at this time of the year. 
Both states could graze more live stock than they have— 
exactly the reverse of the conditions in the Northwest. 
Pasture conditions are excellent in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, and above normal in the Corn Belt. Al- 
ready steps are being taken to move some live stock from 
the worst-affected sections of the drouth country to ter- 
ritories where grass and feed are available. If the drouth 
continues, there is grave danger of excessive receipts at 
eastern markets. 


Receipts of Range Cattle 


Last year Chicago received 434,300 head of range 
cattle—the largest yearly receipts on record. Other 
markets showed about the same relative increase. Range 
men shipped closer than usual, especially aged stock. If 
conditions now were anywhere near normal, the run of 
range cattle would be less than last year. Admittedly, 
there will be less beef and a larger percentage of the 
feeder class. However, the Corn Belt will soon be de 
nuded of fat cattle, and the packers will necessarily be 
competitors on all range cattle in the twilight zone that 
could go either to the block or to the feed-lot. 

The government estimate as to the number of cattle 
on hand January 1, 1919, credits the so-called “range 
country” of the Northwest with slightly more cattle than 
on January 1, 1918, notwithstanding the heavy market- 
ing last season. There are relatively more breeding 
cattle in the range country than formerly—more small 
holdings. 


Slump in Live-Stock Prices Unwarranted 
While the range country of the Northwest is facing 
losses occasioned by the drouth, Kansas and Oklahoma 
are confronted with tremendous losses on account of the 
ruinous decline in cattle prices. The vicissitudes of the 
weather and of the market will deplete many a cowman’s 
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bank account this season. Some will be ruined. The 
live-stock man is not now sleeping on a bed of roses. 


Much as we deplore the present live-stock conditions, 
we cannot quarrel with Dame Nature; but we do register 
an emphatic protest against the vagaries of the live-stock 
market and the recent ruinous decline, which, we think, 
was unnecessary and illogical. : 


Exports and Stocks of Meat Products 


During the first five months of 1919 there were 
slaughtered at sixty-three markets in this country 5,170,- 
944 head of cattle, compared with 5,377,415 for the same 
period in 1918—a decrease of 206,471 head. June re- 
ceipts and slaughter were less than in June, 1918. Dur- 
ing the same five-month period our exports of beef prod- 
ucts were approximately 165,000,000 pounds less than 
during the same period last year. This decrease in our 
exports of beef products, converted into live cattle, rep- 
resents about 300,000 head. Therefore the net increase 
in the available supply of beef products for domestic 
consumption for the first five months of 1919, stated in 
cattle, would be approximately 94,000 head—provided 
the weights of cattle this year averaged about the same 
as last year, and it is claimed they average less. As- 
suming that weights were substantially even, then the 
increase in the supply of beef products on our domestic 
markets during the first five months of 1919 was 1.8 per 
cent compared with the slaughter of 1918. 

Query: If a 1.8 per cent increase in the supply of beef 
products is responsible for a 25 to 40 per cent drop in 
prices paid for live cattle, what would a 5 per cent in- 
crease do? The commission men would not have much 
to remit. 


According to the reports of the Bureau of Markets, 
our stocks of frozen and cured beef products on June 1, 
1919, were less than on May 1, 1919, and also less than 
on June 1, 1918. Evidently the increased supply of beef 
products went into domestic consumption. 
the first five months of 1919 showed an increase in 
slaughter at sixty-three markets of 1,484,202, while the 
increase in our exports of hog products, converted into 
number of head, was approximately 1,870,000. In sheep 
and lambs, the increase in slaughter at the same points 
for the same period was 801,703 head. Taking a com- 
posite survey of all these factors, we find that the total 
volume of meat preducts manufactured and available 
for domestic consumption during the first five months 
of this year was about the same as last year. 


As to hogs, 


Food Index Still Ascending 


Commercial conditions were never better than during 
the past two months. Bradstreet’s reports that the food 
index for the week ending June 28 shows the price of 
thirty-one articles used for food as $5.11,compared with 
$5.07 the previous week and $4.29 for the week ending 
June 27, 1918. It is difficult to select any important 
commodity of any kind that is lower than last year. 
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Labor is as high, or higher; its buying power was never 
so large. We cannot detect any decrease in the per- 
capita consumption compared with the same _ period 
last year. Hides are much higher, the best prices ever 
paid now being recorded in the hide market. Other 
cattle by-products are higher. There has been no de- 
crease in production costs. Why, then, should cattlemen 
have suffered a ruinous decline in prices during the past 
two months? 


Stock-Yard Psychoiogy 


This problem was the big topic discussed at the me?i- 
ing of the Producers’ Committee at Chicago on June 25- 
26. Some members asserted that the main trouble with 
the cattle market was the bearish attitude of both sellers 
and buyers. Almost everyone in the trade at market 
centers has been obsessed with the idea that prices 
should go lower—no particular reason being assigned; 
just a belief or guess. One commission man was quoted 
as having frankly told a customer that live-stock values 
would soon go back to the pre-war level. Of course, 
with such an atmosphere of pessimism prevailing, the 
toboggan was well greased for lower prices. The packers 
have been claiming that the export demand was nil, and 
that consumers were not buying and eating beef. This 
is an excuse more than a reason, Nevertheless, the beef 
went into consumption, and retailers received about as 
much for it as when cattle were selling at the highest. 
Why the packers could not get more at wholesale is an 
unsolved riddle. 

There is solid foundation for the opinion that the 
imental attitude of commission men, on the one hand, 
and packer buyers, on the other, as to what they con- 
ceive should be the general trend of prices, constitutes 
the greatest factor in determining that trend. In other 
words, does not sentiment frequently exert as potent an 
influence as the old reliable excuse of supply and de- 
mand? We think it did in this case. This statement may 
seem fanciful, but it will stand analysis; for it will not be 
denied that mental conceptions are all-powerful in hu- 
man affairs. 


Shortly after the first of the year it was commonly 
predicted in many quarters that prices would soon fall. 
On some commodities there was a slight decline; then a 
hesitating market; followed almost universally by a re- 
action to at least the pre-war level. We have searched 
through the files of trade journals of that period, and 
since the first of the year, and cannot find any prophecies 
of an expected decline from those best informed in their 
particular industries. Most of them were optimistic 
about the outlook for good prices and buoyant trade. 


How was the talk in cattle circles at stock-yard 
centers? A gloom of pessimism prevailed that it would 
take a razor to cut. Packer buyers are notoriously bears 
on prices; that is their stock in trade. Did not our 
agents, the commission men, unconsciously absorb too 
much of that packer propaganda? We are afraid so. At 
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all events, when minds agree on one point, the accom- 
plishment is certain. Cattle prices were the victim of an 
overwhelming feeling of pessimism at market centers, not 
warranted by basic conditions. 

At this writing some market papers and commission 
men are hysterical over the present and prospective losses 
of the cowmen. The government is being urged to en- 
large exports, extend unlimited foreign credit, and do a 
lot of other well-nigh impossible things. There is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the cattle situation, except 
an oversupply of stock-yard bearishness. 

THE Propucer believes that the cattle market has 
reached bottom for the present, and that any change in 
the next few months will be upwards. There is a better 
tone in the beef markets and in live-stock market circles. 
Sentiment is changing. Beef is the cheapest meat prod- 
uct today. Consumers will soon find this out. 


* * * 


During the two weeks ending July 10 the cattle market 
has taken a decided turn upwards. Prices for beef cattle 
at all markets are about $1.50 per hundred pounds higher 
than two weeks ago. Other classes of cattle have also 
shown a varying increase in price. Reports to THE 
PRODUCER indicate that the beef market is distinctly 
better. 


CONSERVATION OF BEEF NOT 
NECESSARY 


HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE on July 

4 issued an official statement to the effect that 

beef and mutton conservation was not necessary. 
The public was informed of the actual live-stock situa- 
tion, and the assertion was made that, by reason of lower 
cattle prices, beef should be cheaper at retail. The state- 
ment follows: 


WASHINGTON, July 4.—Federal supervision of the packing, 
sale, and distribution of meat products was declared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be the only solution for the present 
situation in which meat prices to the consumer are so high that 
he is denying himself, and in which prices for live stock, es- 
pecially beef and lambs, are so low that the producer is losing 
money. 

The department emphasized that “Save Food” signs should 
now be disregarded as to meat, especially beef, and wheat prod- 
ucts. Faced by the largest wheat crop on record, and with many 
cattle raised in response to the demand for meat production for 
the army now maturing, the American people, the department 
asserted, must realize that no necessity for conservation of such 
foods any longer exists. 

A survey of the meat price situation, the department said, 
reveals that the excessive retail prices now existing are not 
justified by wholesale quotations. Prices to the producers have 
declined since the war, it was said, but prices paid by the con- 
sumer have not materially lessened. The only solution, the de- 
partment believes, is more strict federal supervision. 

The entire meat situation, based on conferences with sen- 
ators and representatives from live-stock producing regions, 
was summarized by the department as follows: 

“There is no longer need for meat conservation. The sup- 
ply is plentiful, and patriotic citizens may freely disregard the 
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meat-saving placards which are still displayed at many eating 
places. 

“Europe needs our surplus pork, but is filling its beef re- 
quirements by importations from South America and Australia. 
Prices of beef cattle have fallen sharply since March 1, on ac- 
count of the stoppage of exports for army use and a slack de- 
mand for beef at home, due to the continuation of beef con- 
servation under the mistaken idea that such conservation is 
still necessary to feed the .people of Europe. Beef-producers 
and lamb-producers who sell their products at this time are 
confronted with the danger of heavy financial losses, which 
would tend to restrict production and cause a serious shortage 
in the future. 

“The United States will never have a satisfactory and per- 
manent solution of the problem until the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of meat products are officially supervised by 
authorized agents of the government, working in co-operation 
with state and municipal authorities, whose only aim is to 
serve the public at large and not any particular class. When 
the federal government is enabled by law to maintain a just 
supervision over the meat-producing industry that will prevent 
unfair dealings, speculation, and profiteering, by furnishing the 
public from an unimpeachable source all the facts with regard 
to the industry, and when the states and municipalities are en- 
abled by law to exercise similar supervision over intrastate and 
local business, then only can we expect to have fair and stable 
markets in which producer and consumer alike will have a 
square deal.” 


The above statement is the result of a request made by 
members of the Producers’ Committee to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


THE LIVE-STOCK RATE CONTROVERSY AT 
DENVER 


TNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRA- 
TION ORDER NO. 7818, of which a summary 
was printed on page 35 of the June issue of THE 

Propucer, wiped out through billing on live stock that 
had changed ownership at stock-yards, and prohibited 
any substitution. This ruling particularly affected the 
Denver market, where purchasers of live stock had been 
permitted to forward it on the remainder of the through 
rate, and to substitute other live stock, regardless of 
whether it came to the yards under the same billing. 

Owing to the high freight rates on live stock into 

Denver, compared with the through rates to the Missouri 
River or Chicago, the withdrawal of this reconsigning 
privilege on live stock which had changed ownership 
was a severe blow to that market, its patrons, and the 
dealers there. All interests united in an appeal to the 
United States railroad authorities to suspend the pro- 
visions of the order; or, in lieu thereof, to establish pro- 
portional rates on live stock both into the Denver market 
and outbound eastwardly, so as in some measure to ap- 
proximate the total through charges under the rates and 
methods which had been in vogue. Committees jour- 
neyed to Washington, where many conferences were 
held. The Railroad Administration officials claimed 
that they did not want to injure the Denver market. 
Attempts were made to secure a change of the inbound 
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and outbound rates on live stock, but most of the inter- 
ested carriers balked at reducing their charges as con- 
templated under this plan. Finally the Denver local 
district tariff committee agreed with the Denver Live 
Stock Exchange special committee to recommend to 
Washington that the old basis substantially be con- 
tinued, with certain modifications, on payment of $5 
per car for the reconsignment privilege. The recom- 
mendation, as sent to the Traffic Director at Washing- 
ton, is as follows: 

That the recent administration order abolishing reconsign- 
ment privileges at this market where stock changes ownership 
shall be amended to permit reconsignment of sold shipments on 
payment of $5 per car; also, that no substitution whatever shall 


be permitted. It was further recommended that consolidation 
privileges shall be limited to single points of origin. 


Under the exceptional rate adjustment into and out 
of Denver, this recommendation is probably the best that 
can be evolved to meet the present emergency. But the 
Denver interests should not abandon their efforts to 
secure a fairer adjustment of both live-stock and product 
rates affecting that market. 

For many years live stock from the inter-mountain 
region west of Denver went through to Chicago or the 
Missouri River. When the Denver market commenced 
to grow, it attracted part of this traffic; but the railroad 
rates were never adjusted so as to give Denver a fair 
show compared with other markets. To offset this, 
the railroads allowed the reconsignment privilege, at the 
through rate, of live stock which changed hands, and 
even permitted substitution of live stock. This par- 
tially cured the disability under which Denver labored ; 
but the railroad rates from a large part of the territory, 
equally tributary to Denver and to the Missouri River, 
are still unduly prejudicial to Denver. To perhaps an 
even greater extent the railroad rates on meat products 
eastbound from Denver impose a handicap on that mar- 
ket. Both should be corrected, if Denver hopes to be- 
come a bigger market. 

Stockmen want live-stock rates to all markets, within 
reasonable reach, to be so adjusted as to allow some real 
competitive choice of market, everything considered. 
They do not want to be compelled to ship to any one 
particular point because of preferential freight rates. 

Rates on live stock and its products need revision, 
not only at Denver, but at Salt Lake City, Ogden, Spo- 
kane, and practically every other inter-mountain live- 
stuck and packing point. When the railroads are turned 
back to their owners, the American National Live Stock 
Association intends to endeavor to secure a fairer read- 
justment of these rates, so as to remove some of the 
handicaps, and to permit the proper development of 
these markets and packing centers. Obviously, it is to 
the mutual interest of stockmen and consumers that 
live stock should be slaughtered as near as possible to 
the point of production, so as to save any avoidable 
shrinkage. 
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SALE OF ARMY MEATS 


OW SHALL OUR GOVERNMENT dispose of the 
H surplus canned and frozen beef bought for our 
army and not now needed? Some of our states- 
men in Washington, inspired with an ardent desire to 
lower the cost of meat, want it sold through retail chan- 
nels in such a manner as to depress prices. More con- 
servative lawmakers wish it handled at a minimum loss 
to the government, and with as little disturbance to the 
domestic market as possible. That the government should 
lose part of the money invested in this meat seems un- 
avoidable, because prices are now materially lower than 
when it was bought. We understand that the Big Pack- 
ers offered to dispose of it through foreign channels at 
actual expense for the service of distribution and sale. 
That proposition is being considered. The meat was 
manufactured for special purposes; it is not suited for 
the domestic trade. 

The policy of our government, in the disposition of 
all its other surplus supplies, has been to sell them in 
such a manner as to interfere as little as possible with 
domestic trade conditions. This method should be fol- 
lowed in the disposition of these meat products. 

The following telegram from John B. Kendrick, sen- 
ator from Wyoming, and president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, has been received just as 
we are going to press: 

Am in receipt of information that the Director of Sales 
will insist on fair values in disposing of surplus meat supplies. 
Under such a plan, present value of meat products should not 


be materially affected. When possible, sales will be made to 


municipalities. Strong probability bulk of supply will be sold 
for export. 


Washington has been flooded with miscellaneous ad- 
vice from the entire meat trade, live-stock associations, 
and consumers’ leagues. If the sale is conducted in a 
sane way, it ought not to affect values here. This army 
meat should be exported. If that cannot be done, let our 
government turn it over to the Red Cross, for distribu- 
tion among the hungry in Europe. 


THE CORN CROP 


ROP GUESSERS put the corn acreage this year 
at from five to seven million acres less than in 
1918. The increase in the wheat acreage cut down 


both the corn land and pastures. Too much moisture 
in parts of the Corn Belt delayed planting, and in some 
instances necessitated replanting. In a large part of 
the territory adjacent to the one-hundredth meridian 
the extremely dry weather has been disastrous to corn. 
Cut-worms have been plentiful. Better weather condi- 
tions now prevail east of the Missouri River, and 
present prospects indicate that there will be plenty of 


feed, and consequently the usual demand for stockers 
and feeders this fall. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF MEATS 


OR SEVERAL WEEKS the Bureau of Markets 
Hh has been conducting an investigation as to the 
wide margin between wholesale and retail meat 
prices. This is a most fruitful field for intelligent work, 
and promises some real benefit to producers as well as 
consumers. Congress is in an economical mood, and is 
trimming down appropriations for all government agen- 
cies. The Bureau of Markets for the year ending July 
1, 1920, will have available only about one-half the funds 
of the previous year. Consequently this retail investi- 
gation will have to be curtailed, if not entirely aban- 
doned, until some further legislation, such as the pro- 
posed Kendrick bill, provides the necessary funds. Pend- 
ing such action, it is to be hoped that some arrangement 
may be made for its continuation on a limited scale. 
If retailers are reaping more than a _ reasonable 
profit, the public ought to know it. If their system is 
wrong, it should be corrected. A full report on this 
important question is of prime importance. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


T ITS RECENT CONVENTION in Pittsburg, 
A Pa., the National Live Stock Exchange, which is 

the national organization comprising the live- 
stock exchanges at the different markets, adopted reso- 
lutions containing, in brief, the following recommenda- 
tions: 


Favoring indemnification policies governing losses by com- 
mission firms on mortgaged stock; 


Urging exchanges to establish a surety-bond system to pro- 
tect market patrons; 


That member exchanges adopt a rule to prevent the weigh- 
ing-up of stock by firm members to their own employees; 

That commission men demand a voice in the price to be 
paid for dead animals; 

That each exchange adopt and enforce a rule prohibiting 
sales upon other than an agreed price made prior to the time 
of weighing. 

All these recommendations are important and should 
receive the unanimous approval of the local live-stock ex- 
changes. They spell better business methods and the cor- 
rection of some of the existing market evils. Weighing 
live stock to commission-house employees should never 
have been countenanced. The surety-bond system to pro- 
tect patrons should have been put in force long ago. 
Clearly our agents, the commission men, should have 
something to say about the price paid for dead animals. 

THe Propucer congratulates the National Live 
Stock Exchange on its constructive action in these mat- 
ters, and hopes that all the recommendations will be 
promptly put in force. 

The National Exchange also recommended uniform- 
ity of federal and state rules and regulations relative to 
tuberculosis among live stock; urged increased appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Animal Industry; and de- 
manded that the railroads be returned to their owners. 
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POSSIBLE FURTHER ADVANCE IN 
RAILROAD RATES 


' ) JHEN THE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
issued its Order No. 28, effective June 25, 1918, 
making a general advance in freight rates of 25 
per cent, subject to certain maximums, it was generally 
believed that the additional revenue would more than 
meet increased operating costs, put the railroads in first- 
class physical condition, and yield an ample surplus. 
That expectation proved to be a bad guess. 

Since then Congress has appropriated $750,000,000 to 
make up an actual deficit, and there is talk of a further 
increase in rates and charges to meet the absolute neces- 
sities of the carriers. The 25 per cent advance of a year 
ago was limited by a provision preventing any increase 
on grain or grain products of more than 6 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, or on live stock of more than 7 cents per 
hundred pounds, or $15 per car. This limitation was 
deemed necessary in order to protect long-haul shipments 
from the Far West against being subjected to almost pro- 
hibitive rates. It is recognized by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration officials that the so-called inter-mountain region 
has always paid high freight rates—more than its just 
share—and this limitation was simple justice to that sec- 
tion. THe Propucer believes that the present charges 
should be sufficiently remunerative. 

The President’s statement, in his message to Congress, 
that the railroads will be returned to their owners at the 
end of the present calendar year makes the solution of 
the railroad problem an immediate and imperative neces- 
sity. 

Federal control dates from December 28, 1917. As 
compensation for the government’s use of the properties, 
the railroad companies were assured a rental equivalent 
to the average net operating income for the three years 
ended June 30,1917. This rental, aggregating something 
over $900,000,000, was accepted as fair for the railroads 
as a whole, being the average of two good years and one 
very poor year—1915. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF INTRASTATE 
TRAFFIC UPHELD 


N JUNE 2 the Supreme Court of the United States 
() upheld the authority of the federal administra- 
tion, under the grant of war power by Congress, 
to fix intrastate rates on railroad, telegraph, and tele- 
phone lines under federal control. All pending cases 
were disposed of; the decisions of the courts in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and [Illinois which had decided 
against federal control over intrastate rates being re 
versed, and that of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
which sustained the federal government, being affirmed. 
These cases arose from the order of the Director Gen- 
eral, issued May 25, 1918, making a horizontal increase in 
railroad, telegraph, and telephone charges, both inter- 
and intrastate. The various state utility commissions 
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questioned the power of the Director General over strictly 
state business, and the matter drifted into the courts, 
with the above result. 


It makes no difference now whether Congress in- 
tended to bestow such power, or whether it was wise in 
doing so; nor is it of any further concern whether the 
Railroad Administration wisely enforced the power 
which it assumed. What the Supreme Court says is the 
law, and that ends it. 


Under this decision, the trail is blazed for the elimi- 
nation of state regulation of intrastate rates and charges. 
While the federal government possesses such power, THE 
Propucer hopes that it will not be exercised after the 
railroads are returned to their owners, and that only 
when absolutely necessary will the federal government 
use this authority in state matters under the present reg- 
ulatory system. 

State regulation of public utilities antedates federal 
legislation by some years. Long before Congress enacted 
the Interstate Commerce Law, the various states had cre- 
ated commissions to protect their strictly state com- 
merce. Obviously, state commissions are in closer touch 
with local problems than the federal government could 
ever possibly hope to be. There have been many clashes 
between the state and federal regulating bodies—many 
instances where rates established by state commissions 
have been incongruous with the prevailing interstate 
basis of charges, and vice versa. Nevertheless, state 
commissions have performed most valuable work, and 
they should be continued with ample power. What is 
really needed is a better understanding and more thor- 
ough co-operation between the states and federal govern- 
ment in the regulation of public utilities. 


COMMON USE OF RANGE 
E PRESENT IN THIS NUMBER a highly in- 


teresting article on “Common Use of Range by 


Game and Domestic Stock,” by Mr. Smith Riley, 
District Forester for the Rocky Mountain District, in 
which the author clearly and succinctly discusses this 
mooted problem from the point of view of both stock- 
raiser and game-conservationist. Mr. Riley is of opinion 
that such common use, under proper regulations, is en- 
tirely feasible, without detriment to either class. The 
arguments he advances possess a great measure of plausi- 
bility and force, and should be carefully weighed by 
everyone concerned. 

THE Propucer, of course, is not unmindful that 
strong opposition has developed, both among stockmen 
and hunters, to this program of joint use of the range. 
The hunter and naturalist fear that their sacred domain 
will be profaned by an invasion of plebeian domestic 
herds; while the stock-raiser—perhaps for more cogent 
reasons—objects to having his utilitarian pursuits inter- 
fered with by mere nature-enthusiasts and pleasure- 
seekers. Consistent with its policy of fair dealing, THE 
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PropucerR invites its readers in both camps to present 
their views. Especially are we desirous to hear from 
stockmen who have given study to this subject. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


T A WELL-ATTENDED MEETING in Chicago 
on June 25-27, 1919, the Claims Committee of the 
United States Railroad Administration wrestled 

with the question of what would be a reasonable shrink 
on live stock delayed in transit or in delivery. In May 
all efforts to agree on a fair basis were ineffectual. At 
this meeting a compromise basis was agreed to, which 
has gone to Washington for approval by the Railroad 
Administration. The representatives of the different 
live-stock organizations on the Claims Committee did 
good work and secured a fair agreement, although, as 
usual, it was a compromise. The basis recommended 
will be published in THe Propucer as soon as it has been 
passed on by the United States Railroad Administration 
officials. 


BUREAU OF MARKETS 


ONGRESS HAS CUT DOWN by about one-half 
the appropriation for the Live Stock Division of 
the Bureau of Markets for the current fiscal 

year. This, we are informed, will necessitate the discon- 
tinuance of the market-report service at Denver, Fort 
Worth, Salt Lake .City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Pittsburg, Lancaster, Washington, and Jack- 
sonville. It will also be necessary to reduce the service 
at the remaining points where branches have been 
established, including the live-stock markets at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, and St. Louis, and at the 
meat-trade offices at New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. The live-stock daily loading reports will be dis- 
continued. The wool-market report and the investiga- 
tion of retail meat-trade problems will be abandoned. 
The general information which the bureau has been dis- 
seminating as to meat conditions, and the estimated 
and actual receipts of live stock at the various market 
centers, will be continued. 

With rigid economy, the bureau can probably con- 
tinue to perform most of the important work it has 
mapped out, and exercise its general supervision over 
live-stock markets and market practices. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


HE PRODUCER is arranging for a monthly re- 

view of live-stock and meat conditions in the im- 

portant surplus live-stock countries of the world, 
such as Argentina, Brazil, Australia, and New Zealand. 
It hopes also to be able to furnish its readers with a 
special monthly letter from England covering live-stock 
conditions in that country and on the continent. 
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“THE PRODUCER” IS YOUR OWN PAPER 


ESIROUS THAT STOCKMEN should have a full 
ID realization of the extent to which this new pub- 

lication is, in a very real sense, their own paper 
—founded by stockmen, directed by stockmen, devoted 
exclusively to the interests of stockmen—THeE PRopucErR 
calls attention to this provision in the by-laws of the 
American National Live Stock Association Publishing 
Company: 

No person except directors shall be entitled to own such a 
certificate except as the trustee for the American National Live 
Stock Association, or for live-stock associations engaged in ani- 
mal husbandry, or the promotion of allied interests, and affiliated 
with said American National Live Stock Association. 


The stockholders in the publishing company are the 
American National Live Stock Association, which sub- 
scribed for 2,000 shares; the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, which subscribed for 100 shares; 
and the incorporators and directors, who subscribed for 
one share each. Thus you can see that THe Propucex 
is virtually owned by your organization, the American 
National Live Stock Association, and that it is your 
property. 

Being your property, it is but meet that you should 
regard it with the pride and responsibility of personal 
ownership, in no way represented by the subscription. 
price nor ended with the perusal of its pages. If it is to 
give adequate expression to your views and successfully 
champion your cause, it is essential that it have the 
unstinted backing of your active co-operation. Merely 
passive interest never accomplished great results; help 
us to make it a militant agency for the achievement of 
concrete objects. 


At its anuual convention, held on June 7, 1919, the 
Saratoga Stock Growers’ Association (of Wyoming) 
voted to subscribe for THe Propucer for each of its mem- 
bers, and has sent in individual subscriptions totaling 
ninety names. This makes the third association to sub- 
scribe to the paper for all its members. 


It is important that live-stock associations subscrib- 
ing for members send in properly filled-out subscription 
blanks, indicating plainly that it is the desire of each 
member to subscribe. This is necessary in order to com- 
ply with the post-office regulations as to second-class 
mail. We hope that other live-stock organizations will 
indicate their appreciation of our magazine by having 
their members subscribe. 


The circulation of Tae Propucer for June was 4.609 
copies. It should have a paid subscription list of from 
15,000 to 20,000 names. The only way this can be at- 
tained is by every interested stockman making it his 
particular business to secure subscriptions from other 
stockmen in his neighborhood. Having enlisted in the 
army of its supporters by becoming a subscriber, appoint 
yourself recruiting agent for THe Propucer in your 
locality. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK OF “THE 
PRODUCER” 


HAT “THE PRODUCER” has struck a responsive 

chord is evidenced by the following random tap- 

pings from a stream of congratulatory messages 
flowing into our office, which space limitations deprive 
us of the pleasure of quoting in full: 


R. C. JaAcoBsEN, editor Hide and Leather, Chicago, I11.: 


“Permit us to compliment you on its excellent appearance 
and make-up, and on the real value of its reading pages.” 


Butchers’ and Stock Growers’ Journal, San Francisco, Cal.: 

“To the writer it appears impossible, with the limited space 
at his disposal, to do justice to this very important publication. 
Every live-stock man in this country should subscribe for Tur 
PRODUCER.” 


C. M. O’Donet, first vice-president American National Live 
Stock Association, Bell Ranch, N. M.: 


“My hearty congratulations! It is a very handsome peri- 
odical, and is full of good matter. If you can maintain this 
standard, the publication will be of infinite value to the live- 
stock interests.” 


Louis D. Hatt, Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C.: 

“IT hasten to compliment and congratulate you on the 
splendid form in which you have launched this new enterprise. 
The character and excellent taste of your first issue are beyond 
even the high standa’d which your best friends could have ex- 
rected. It is full of timely, interesting, and valuable informa- 
tion.” 


W. J. Top, second vice-president American National Live Stock 
Association, Maple Hill, Kan.: 
“I consider it a most excellently gotten up paper—one of 
the best of the kind { have ever seen. It reflects great credit on 
the good taste and ability of the management.” 


WaLiis HumpeKorer, second vice-president American National 
Live Stock Association, Wallis, Mont.: 


“Allow me to congratulate you on the first edition of THE 
Propucer, which I have read with interest, and which I consider 
a splendid move on the part of the association. Its publication 
can do lots of good for the stock interests of the country.” 


T. P. Martin, Jr., president Oklahoma Stock Yards National 
Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
“Congratulations upon the excellent appearance and the 
value of Vol. I, No. 1, of THr Propucer. It should certainly fill 
a long-felt want and be of great value to the live-stock interests.” 


O. M. PLrumMmer, general manager Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore.: 

“Allow me to congratulate you on the splendid appearance 
of this initial number, and to express the wish that it may be 
the forerunner of good things to come. It is surely full of 
meaty articles by well-known people on worth-while subjects, 
and I feel sure that the entire membership will be very proud 
that the publication was sponsored.” 


J. H. Roperts, secretary-treasurer Spokane Union Stock Yards 
Co., Spokane, Wash.: 
“T want to congratulate you on its fine appearance.” 


C. R. THomas, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
“TI like it. It presents a splendid appearance, and, better 
than all, it is well edited and very readable.” 


R. F. RocKwet., Paonia, Colo.: 

“This is just the magazine we need. If we can judge the fu- 
ture by the first number, it will be a source of great benefit to 
the range cattleman.” 


I. M. Conness, secretary Saratoga Valley Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Encampment, Wyo.: 
“Your first number is fine. It is just what we needed. I 
believe it will be the best investment that could be made. I am 
delighted with it.” 


THomMAS REDMOND, secretary Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


“Heartiest congratulations! The paper is not only well 
gotten up, but is a testimouial to your ability and labors.” 
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THE SIOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building. 
Denver, Colorado. 


THE LOCO WEED 
Howsert, CoLo., June 25, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

No doubt most of those engaged in handling cattle on the 
national forests, and who were fortunate enough to receive the 
first issue of THE Propucer, read with more or less interest 
Will C. Barnes’s contribution, entitled ‘“‘The Forest Service and 
the Stockman.” 

We are all willing to acknowledge the benefits that have 
accrued, and will in the future continue to accrue, from im- 
proving the watering-places, from regular salting, from the 
fencing-up of bog-holes, etc. But there is one great drawback 
to the grazing of horses and cattle on national forests—prob- 
ably on most of them (I can speak with first-hand knowledge so 
far as the Pike National Forest is concerned)—which in a 
greater or less degree cripples all these advantages. That is 
the loco weed. 

Each year this weed is increasing, and it is spreading rap- 
idly—not in isolated places, but practically all over the forest. 
This year there are large areas—areas that should furnish a 
maximum of feed—which, due to the quantity of loco growing 
on them, make it absolutely unsafe to allow cattle to graze 
there and get the benefits of the legitimate pasture grasses. 

Beyond saying that the poison produces a form of con- 
gestion of the brain, it is unnecessary to go into details de- 
scribing the symptoms exhibited by horses and cattle from 
eating loco, as nearly every stockman knows them well and has 
suffered financially from stock becoming affected. 

Besides a total loss from a certain percentage af animals 
dying from loco poisoning each year, there is a very large pro- 
portion of cattle, from yearlings to aged cows, that in the fall 
round-up show up weak and emaciated, when they should have 
had the big fat on them, by reason of their having “hit the 
weed.” These cattle must be cut out in this miserable condi- 
tion, and shipped to market, to bring whatever they will. To 
turn them back upon the range for the winter means to leave 
them to die. 

As about all the hay the average stockman is able to cut 
on his deeded land is needed for the calves to be weaned, for 
thin cows or cows with small caives, there is very little left for 
doubtful experimentation. Generally speaking, the first loss, 
great as it is each year, is considered the best, 


f 


The grazing fee for horses on the national forests is greater 
than that for cattle; yet horses take more readily to eating 
loco, and the poisonous effects are quicker, surer, and more 
disastrous than is the case with cattle. Should they be taken 
up in time, fed nourishing food, and given medical treatment, 
their lives can be saved. But this is a slow, tedious, and ex- 
pensive undertaking in these days of high cost of living both for 
man and beast. Even after all has been done that can be done 
for them, and they are pronounced as nearly cured as our pres- 
ent limited therapeutic knowledge will allow, their usefulness 
is still permanently impaired, to the extent at least of half 
their original value. 


Outside, on the free range, the loco is not so noticeable. 
This is due to the yearly overstocking. Most of it has been 
eaten down, long before it has had time to form seed, by so 
many cattle feeding on it, each getting a little. Here there are not 
nearly so many cases of poisoning as upon the protected areas. 
But while the losses are being kept down by this method, the 
grass is being killed out at the same time. 

The policy of the Department of Agriculture, which has 
direct control of all the national forests, is to prevent over- 
stocking. In this way the grass is kept growing, and it has 
a ¢hance to reseed itself. At the same time, this very policy 
has been, unwittingly, the prime cause of the loco growing so 
luxuriantly. Whether the season be drouthy or wet, the loco can 
always be depended upon to furnish a good crop. 

Now, there must be some remedy for this curse—some way 
of getting rid of it in a practical manner. The Department of 
Agriculture is able to call to its assistance the brightest minds 
and the foremost specialists in the country. It looks reasonable 
that, should the energies of these men be directed to the ex- 
termination of this weed, which is doing more than anything 
else to lessen the quantity and quality of the yearly live-stock 
output of the range states, they would undoubtedly discover 
something that would be practical and speedily do away with 
a source of yearly damage to the range-cattle interests which 
it would be well-nigh impossible to compute in dollars and 
cents. 

Just so long as this weed is allowed to grow and spread, 
all the benefits derived from the improvements and co-operation 
upon the national forests, so extolled by Mr. Will C. Barnes, 
will, in a greater or less degree, be nullified. : 

What inducement has a breeder to buy registered bulls to 
grade up his herd, so long as the only available range is in- 
fested with loco? As to attempting the breeding of horses, 
even in a small way—just enough to replace those that become 
injured, grow old, or die from natural causes—it is out of the 
question when the weed is very plentiful. 

This year the permittees on the national forests have been 
called upon to pay an increased grazing fee—larger than has 
ever been asked of them before. Is it fair, is it reasonable, 
to ask this increased grazing fee, and at the same time expect 
the permittees to graze their cattle on a locoinfested range, 
and pay for the privilege of so doing? 
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With all the natural advantages that these mountains pos- 
sess to make them a leading factor in meat and dairy produc- 
tion, good grass, natural shelter, and the best of spring water 
for the cattle to drink, it is a shame to have them set at 
naught by one pesky weed. 

ALFRED H. Pope. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: © 

Efforts on the part of members of both House and Senate 
to secure a liberal appropriation for the extermination of pred- 
atory animals were almost fruitless, in the face of the general 
determination of Congress to cut appropriations. The agricul- 
tural bill, adopted late in June, carried a total of only $464,440 
for this general purpose. Of this sum, however, it is provided 
that not more than $125,000 shall be expended on the national 
forests and public domain in the western and northwestern 
states. A special bill introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Hayden, appropriating $400,000 exclusively for the exter- 
mination of predatory animals, has been shelved in the com- 
mittee. When the agricultural appropriation bill was under 
consideration by the Senate Committee on Appropriations, Sen- 
ator Kendrick urged a substantial increase of the item in the 
House bill covering this general subject, and the Senate commit- 
tee agreed to increase the amount by $100,000. The House, 
however, objected, and, as the bill was finally adopted, an in- 
crease of only $75,000 was allowed. 

An increase of $50,000 granted by the Senate committee for 
the construction of range division fences, stock driveways, and 
the general improvement of the forest range was disagreed to 
by the House and finally had to be eliminated. 

Provision for the inspection and exportation of horse meat 
was made in an amendment adding $100,000 to the bill for 
this purpose, under restrictions which require that no horse 
meat, or food products derived from horse meat, may be trans- 
ported unless conspicuously labeled. The amendment provides 
that the Meat Inspection Act be applicable in all respects to 
horses used for food. 

An indication of the debate that may be expected when ihe 
packing-house control bill is up for consideration is to be 
found in the discussion which took place with regard to the 
Senate amendment extending the legal interpretation of the 
word “package” as used in the Pure Food Act to include 
wrapped meats, The argument was made that the packers 
have been selling paper wrappers and twine at the prices of 
bacon and ham, because it has been held that the word 
“package” in that section of the Pure Food Law which re- 
quires food packages to be sold at net weight does not apply 
to meats. The amendment was inserted at the suggestion of the 
National Consumers’ League and other organizations, which 
urged that it would result in a reduction of prices to the con- 
sumer. Congressman John W. Rainey and Congressman Mad- 
den, of Illinois, both criticized the amendment. Congressman 
Rainey declared that the paper wrappers prevented shrinkage, 
and that, if the meat is sold unwrapped, the consumer will 
thereby lose as much as he will gain by not being required 
to pay meat prices for the wrappings. 

Investigations by the Bureau of Chemistry, for the purpose 
of developing new sources of food from fish and drug products, 
were authorized by appropriations totaling $35,000, which were 
inserted in the bill at the request of the Senate. In this cate- 
gory also may be mentioned an appropriation of $50,000 to pro- 
vide for the improvement of methods of dehydrating potatoes 
and similar vegetable products. 

An appropriation of not more than $50,000 was made by 
Senate amendment to enable the secretary to meet the outbreak 
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of sheep scabies in the western states. Increases voted by the 
Senate for combating tuberculosis among animals were cut out 
by the House, as was also a special appropriaticn of $40,000 
put in by the Senate for investigation of the soft-pork problem. 
It was stated on the floor, however, that the commitiee has a 
general understanding with the department that, of the general 
appropriation to the Bureau of Animal Industry, $20,000 will be 
used for this purpose. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS ON RANCH LANDS 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 29, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

There.is one thing the associations could do, which, I think, 
would be of great value to those cowmen who live on ranches far 
from the railroads, and who mostly have been raising stock 
eattle for years past. Many of these men have their lands 
mortgaged at a high rate of interest, and some of them have 
lost the land by foreclosure. Banks handling loans on stock 
cattle have been taking care of these men, advancing them pos- 
sibly all their stock was worth, additional expense money, and 
interest on land payments. It would be a great help to them 
if the government could be persuaded to make loans on ranch 
lands at long time and at low rates of interest. This favor 
is extended to the farmers who cultivate their lands; but the 
farmer is easily able to borrow on his cultivated lands from 
many sources, and therefore has not really needed the help the 
government has been giving him. If the rancher cuts up his 
land into farms, and has it drilled, he is practically out of the 
cattle business. 


T. P, Marrin, Jr 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN WYOMING 


Cora, Wyro., July 1, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Last winter was one of the mildest we have had in years. 
As a result, all stock came through in fine shape. In many 
places fully one-third of last summer’s hay crop is still in the 
stack. This will be a great help, as the light snowfall has re- 
sulted in a scarcity of water, causing a scanty supply of new hay. 
In many places not more than a third of the normal crop will 
be harvested. The range has dried up early and is very short. 
The stock will have to be placed in the fields early, and every- 
one will ship as close as the condition will warrant. 

Stock will not be in prime condition, and many very poor 
cattle will find their way to market. Shipments will begin 
earlier than usual. The high wages paid for labor, and the 
high cost of living, together with a drop in prices of stock, will 
work a hardship on the raiser. Many have gone heavily in 
debt, both for improvements and government loans, and these 
are sure to feel the stringency of the situation. 

The last legislature passed some beneficial laws, but two 
or three of the wisest and most progressive were defeated—no- 
tably that requiring pure-bred bulls to be turned on the range, 
and that uniting the live-stock boards. However, these back- 
ward moves have not prevented the stockmen from taking steps 
to improve their flocks and herds, and the best breeds are to be 
found on the open range. In fact, it is doubtful whether any 
state can boast of better grades of cattle and sheep than Wyo- 
ming. 

Both the calf and lamb crops were good, and a large in- 
crease in the herds and flocks will result. The great question 
is, however, whether it will pay to build up while the conditions 
for profit appear so adverse. Unless a readjustment of prices 
and labor conditions takes place soon, the rancher will become 
discouraged. 

P. W. JENKINS. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT-TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 


URNER H. R. WRIGHT and George A. Bell, of the Bureau 

of Markets, who are in Europe investigating post-war live- 
stock and meat-trade conditions, have made a preliminary report 
concerning the United Kingdom. British herds and flocks, they 
assert, have been maintained much better than was anticipated. 
Weight ‘has decreased, owing to shortage of feed and slaughter 
of aged animals. No serious shortage of horses is detected, 
average prices of army horses sold in England having been 
$200 to $225, with a few individuals at $400 or more. Horses 
seen on the streets of Liverpool and London were thin in flesh, 
but not sufficiently to interfere with their work value. 


English cattle were found to be thin, but with an improving 
feed situation will soon attain better condition. During the 
war period the total number of cattle increased (12,311,149 in 
1918, as against 12,184,505 in 1914), but weight decreased about 
112 pounds per head. 


Breeding stock is selling high; breeders expecting an ex- 
tensive export trade. Non-pedigreed heifers are being pur- 
chased in England to go to Serbia, Belgium, and France. Most 
of them are Shorthorns of the dairy type. 


Swine herds in England have decreased materially during 
the war (2,809,215 in 1918, compared with 3,952,615 in 1914). 
There has also been a decided decrease in sheep (27,062,681 in 
1918, as against 27,963,977 in 1914), attributed to plowing of 
grass lands. An opinion exists that the British sheep industry 
is waning in importance, as the English mutton-eater is satis- 
fied with cheaper foreign products. 


The meat situation in England is improving. London and 
Liverpool retail prices are almost identical with those in Wash- 
ington and New York. During the war English people were 
rigidly rationed, reducing consumption, with no prospect that 
pre-war volume will be restored. At present England is using 
about 130,000 tons of meat monthly, against 160,000 tons before 
the war. There is a disposition among English farmers to 
abandon beef-making for dairying, which will increase imports. 
These investigators hold out little prospect of continuance of 
beef imports by England from the United States, expressing 
the opinion that an abundance will be available in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Prejudice against frozen beef in England is cred- 
ited to the poor quality of that commodity furnished by the 
United States during the war. Government control of beef 
prices will be continued by the British government until Oc- 
tober. Sheep prices will be controlled until September. 


Continued broad demand in England for American pork 
products is promised, but consumers are agitating for lower 
prices. Much American bacon of poor or indifferent quality 
was dumped into the British market during the war, creating 
prejudice against it. 





\WHAT THE (GOVERNMENT [S DOING 









THE FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


Y THE FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT, approved July 11, 1916, 

the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to co-operate 
with the different states in the construction of rural post-roads, 
and Congress appropriated $75,000,000 to be expended by the 
federal government during the five years commencing July 1, 
1916, in those states which accepted the provisions of the act 
and agreed to spend an amount at least equal to that contrib- 
uted by the federal government. These roads were to be built 
on a fifty-fifty basis, and the federal government was not to 
pay in excess of 50 per cent of the total estimated cost. Under 
the same act, $10,000,000 was appropriated for the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of roads and trails within the na- 
tional forests, to be expended within ten years, at the rate of 
$1,000,000 annually. 


The act of 1916 was amended by H. R. Bill 13,308, ap- 
proved February 28, 1919. The latter measure more liberally 
construed the term “rural post-roads” so as to include almost 
any kind of public road, and, in addition to the amounts pre- 
viously provided for, appropriated the sum of $50,000,000 for 
the year ending June 30, 1919, and $75,000,000, respectively, 
for each of the years ending June 30, 1920 and 1921. This 
makes a total appropriation for public roads of $275,000,000. 
There was also appropriated by the bill of February 28, -1919, 
for the construction of trails in national forests, $3,000,000 for 
each of the three years ending June 30, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


All this vast sum has been apportioned among the different 
states on the basis provided in the regulations. Up to June 1 
of this year 1,188 project statements for federal-aid roads had 
been approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. These projects 
involve the improvement of 11,350 miles of roads, at an esti- 
mated cost of $108,295,329.15, and for which federal aid was 
requested to the amount of $43,076,176.63. 


The Federal Aid Road Act is among the most beneficial 
legislative measures ever passed by Congress. It has immense- 
ly stimulated the construction of good roads, with incalculable 
benefit to every citizen of this great republic. In our next issue 
we will give some detailed figures of the expenditure by 
the government of its fund for the construction of trails in the 
national forests. 


ARMY EQUIPMENT FOR ROAD-BUILDING 


HE WAR DEPARTMENT has ordered returned from France 

a large quantity of engineering equipment, to be distributed, 
without charge, by the Bureau of Public Roads to the states for 
use in the construction and maintenance of federal-aid high- 
ways. The equipment will be apportioned in the same way 
that 20,000 army motor trucks are now being distributed by 
the bureau at the request of the state highway departments 
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CATTLE MUST BE TUBERCULIN-TESTED 


EGINNING WITH THE FIRST OF JULY, the shipment of 

cattle interstate is prohibited (with a few exceptions) un- 
less previously tested for tuberculosis. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry is now co-operating with state live-stock sanitary offi- 
cials and private cattle-owners in forty-two states in the eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis. In addition to the $500,000 voted 
by Congress for this work for the coming year (to be increased 
to $2,000,000 at the present session, if the recommendations of 
the bureau go through), the sum of $2,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the various states. A portion of this amount will be ex- 


pended for the partial indemnification of .owners of condemned 
cattle. 


LIMITING USE OF YARDS AT LOADING POINTS 


N ORDER WAS RECENTLY ISSUED by the Chicago West- 

ern District Freight Traffic Committee aimed at limiting the 
use of stock-yards or pens owned and controlled by the railroads 
at loading points. According to this order, no shipment of live 
stock will be permitted to use these facilities “unless and until 
owner gives shipping directions, including order for cars, and 
specifying destination, and time and date for loading. Further, 
no live stock will be permitted to be penned before twelve hours 
prior to time for loading.” ‘The reasons advanced for the change 
are that shippers have been making a practice of using such 
yards for storage purposes, resulting in much inconvenience and 
expense to the roads, and that the yards “should be available 
only for bona-fide shipments offered for immediate movement.” 

Live-stock exchanges all over the country are preparing to 
fight this order. It is declared that, if allowed to stand, it will 
put the country shipper out.of business. Under existing condi- 
tions it is often necessary to hold stock at loading points; the 
principal reason being failure of the carriers to provide equip- 
ment promptly, even after due notice. The new rule would com- 
pel the farmer failing to get cars within the stipulated time to 
take his stock back home, and deliver again at some future time, 


at the same risk, thus laying the railroads open to exceptional 
damages. 


RATE-MAKING BILL PASSED BY SENATE 


HE CUMMINS BILL, restoring rate-making powers to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, has been passed by the 
United States Senate. An amendment makes it unlawful to in- 
crease intrastate rates until at least thirty days’ notice has been 
given, and a hearing granted, to shippers within the state. An- 
other section provides that all final judgments rendered in ac- 
tions for personal injuries or damage to property during federal 
control shall be promptly settled by the Railroad Administration, 
while judgments based on claims arising prior to federal control 
shall be defrayed by the Director General out of the compensa- 
tion agreed to be paid to the railroad in question. A further 
change excludes the period of federal control preceding the pas- 
sage of this act in computing the time allowed for presenting 
claims or bringing suits for reparation. 


LIABILITY OF WIRE COMPANIES 


BILL HAS BEEN INTRODUCED in Congress by Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, amending the Act to Regulate Commerce 
so as to make all telegraph and cable companies liable for loss or 
damage resulting from failure to transmit messages properly. 
The bill, further, would make it unlawful for such companies to 
limit their liability except by means of a special waiver, in a 
form to be approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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CHIEF OF MARKET BUREAU RESIGNS 


DVICES FROM WASHINGTON announce the resignation of 

Charles J. Brand as chief of the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture. He will become vice-president and 
general manager of a new organization, called “The American 
Fruit Growers, Incorporated,” with headquarters at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Brand has been in charge of the marketing work of the 
department ever since its organization in 1913. Under his sig- 
nally capable and successful direction the Bureau of Markets has 
grown from a small beginning into an institution of nation-wide 
scope and influence, to whose activities the live-stock industry 
owes a large debt. 

In expressing deep regret at losing so efficient and conscien- 
tious a public servant, THE Propucer but expresses the senti- 
ments of every stockman throughout the country. 





BUREAU OF MARKETS INVESTIGATING RETAIL 
TRADE 


OR SOME TIME the Bureau of Markets has been conducting 

a series of conferences with retail meat-dealers. This is an- 
other link in the chain of investigations undertaken by that bu- 
reau for the purpose, through a systematic study of market con- 
ditions, of arriving at conclusions which may be of assistance in 
dealing with the many problems involved in the meat trade, from 
producer to consumer. Already the retailers of fifteen cities 
have been interviewed by representatives of the bureau, who will 
continue their inquiries until the whole country has been thor- 
oughly surveyed. From reports received, dealers everywhere are 
evincing a willingness to co-operate. zi 


WILL TRY OUT WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


Y MANY SECTIONS of the national forests it has been found 
impossible, without great expense, to maintain telephone 
wires or cables, because of the havoc wrought by timber falling 
across the wires, and by heavy snowslides. Therefore wireless 
telephones are soon to be given a trial in the forests. Equip- 
ment is to be installed on Mount Hood, at an elevation of about 
13,000 feet, and another set is to be at the nearest forest ranger 
station, about twelve miles away. Two other sets are to be 
placed in the Clearwater Forest region of Idaho, which is heavy 
wilderness country. All the wireless stations will be established 
at lookout points, and will give warnings of fires developing in 


the forests, supplementing the regular facilities of the Forest 
Service. 


MORE AIRPLANE PATROLS FOR NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


WO ADDITIONAL ROUTES in the patrol of national forests 
by army airplanes, to give early warnings of fires in the for- 
ests, have been arranged by the War Department and the Forest 
Service. The routes will be operated from Mather Field, near 
Sacramento, Cal., and were placed in operation June 1—on the 


same day as two routes to be operated from March Field, near 
Riverside, Cal. 


AMERICAN FOOD PRODUCTS IN ENGLAND 


HE FIRST AGRICULTURAL TRADE COMMISSIONER to 

promote the interests of the American food-preducer in for- 
eign lands has been appointed by the Department of Agriculture. 
Edward A. Foley, of San Francisco, will go to the United King- 
dom to study the possibilities for an expansion of the trade in 
American farm products. 
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CURRENT LIVE-STOCK MARKET CONDITIONS 
[James E. Poole] 


Cuicaco, ILL., July 1, 1919. 


ATE IN JUNE cattle trade took a turn that justified opti- 

mism. Light and middle grades actually advanced, yearlings 
selling to decided advantage. Heavy cattle were still unpopu- 
lar, however, and will be until the crop in feeders’ hands has 
been worked off. Later in the year they will probably command a 
premium, but the yearling is in the saddle again, buyers being 
constantly on the alert for fat 900- to 1,000-pound steers. At the 
bottom of the break good heavy cattle sold at $14.50 vo $14.75, 
and at $15 to $15.25 it was necessary for them to be on the 
show order. Killers were buying good dressed beef cattle at 
$12.50 to $13.50, cows at $9.50 to $10.50, and heifers at $10 to $12, 
showing preference for light weights. Every turn of the road 
favored light cattle, due to popular demand for that kind of 
beef and high prices for hides and by-products. 

Disturbing news continues to come from the Northwest. 
Montana and North Dakota are suffering climatic vicissitude, 
and, unless rain comes before long, cars will be ordered by the 
train. In any event, winter feed will be scarce, necessitating 
close gathering; but, unless grass revives, the movement of 
cattle.of all kinds from that region during the latter half of 
July and all through August will be heavy. Feeders are in 
a receptive mood, however, commission houses and bankers hav- 
ing kept them in leash, by the lure of lower prices, and on the 
first break they will congregate at the market. The slogan, 
“Buy your stockers lower,” has been lustily sounded; but there 
is general apprehension that there will not be enough stockers 
or feeders to go around. 


Hogs are doing the same spectacular stunt, prices varying 
from $1 to $1.50 per cwt. weekly. The new pig crop is undoubt- 
edly short, having been decimated by cold weather and juve- 
nile porcine ailments, too numerous to category. This insures 
retention of young sows for the purpose of raising fall litters, 
which will affect the July-to-“September market favorably. The 
old crop of good hogs has been closely garnered, quality having 
deteriorated rapidly recently, insuring a high market for good 
hogs during the next ninety days. Hog-trade prospects are 
radically different from a year ago, when the country was full 
of bad corn and stock was being held to salvage it. Chicago 
received 800,000 hogs in June, against 525,000 last year, suggest- 
ing that growers like current prices and are cashing marketable 
stock. 


A new record at $21.60 was made during June, a long 
string of $20.50 to $21.50 sales being made. On the low spot 
choice hogs sold as low as $20.90, but recovery was prompt, and 
on every light run packers were forced to compete with outsiders. 
Stocks of provisions on this side of the Atlantic are normal for 
the season, but packers have accumulated several hundred mil- 
lion pounds on the other side, ready to rush. meats and lard 
into Germany the moment the Peace Treaty was signed, delay 
in that respect having hampered their plans. Until new-crop 
hogs are ready, packers will not be interested in lower hog 
prices, but that it is their intention to take off $5 per cwt. next 
winter is everybody’s secret. The trade does not believe that 
the present wide spread between hogs and cattle can be main- 
tained indefinitely. 


July found good to choice lambs selling at $16 to $17, and 
sheep anywhere from $7 to $9. Packers were aggressively and 
outspokenly bearish in the case of lambs, and may break prices 
another dollar, especially if feeders hold off and the West is 
forced to unload; but as the public is eating lamb in large quan- 
tities, and wool is high, an opinion is developing that the fall 
market will be healthy. 

Texas has shot its wad, having run about 180,000 grass 
cattle since the season opened; but Oklahoma and Kansas pas- 
tures are full, and there will be plenty of grass beef all through 
the summer and fall, especially if northwestern range conditions 
do not improve. Western Canada has a jag of grassers to cut 
loose between July and November, and there will be a generous 
run from the Virginias. The South is also scraping everything 
wearing a hide, insuring liberal receipts at St. Louis and Ohio 
River markets. 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 
[James E. Poole] 


SK A COMMISSION MAN his opinion of the summer and 

fall cattle market, and you elicit a grunt; show insistence, 
and he emits a growl. It is a tender subject, as many com- 
mission men have forecast, not wisely, but too well. 

But no forecasting is being indulged in at present. “Do 
your own guessing” is the admonition of the commission man 
to his trade. This is undoubtedly the part of sagacity, as too 
many uncertain factors enter into the equation to warrant even 
prediction of the stereotyped evasive variety. If beef consump- 
tion was normal, a horoscope could be cast with less danger of 
ruining the reputation of the seer. 

During the past thirty days something akin to a calamity 
has visited a vast area of pastoral country in the Northwest. 
It comprises the best beef-making ground west of the Missouri 
River, and the extent of the disaster can only be approximated. 
That liquidation will be imperative over much of Montana, Wy- 
oming, and parts of the Dakotas goes without saying. Both 
grass and water are scarce, winter-feed prospects are any- 
thing but promising, and many will refuse to take a chance 
on a bad winter. The extent to which liquidation will be neces- 
sary will in large measure determine the summer and fall 
cattle market. 

After such a slump as occurred during April, May, and 
June, for which no precedent exists, conservatively bullish 
opinion is generating. At the end of June, $15 to $15.25 took 
choice steers worth $20 to $20.25 early in April. Since the 
slump began, few cattle have been put on corn, “pulpers” were 
closely marketed by July 1, and this season the distillery-fed 
steer is out of commission; consequently it is highly probable 
that a dearth of heavy cattle will develop during the latter half 
of the year. Unless the bottom of the slump was uncovered 
late in June, most people in the trade are guessing wrong. 
Killers need few heavy cattle, but these few they must have 
regardless of price; hence, when supply runs low, a matter of 
$1 to $2 per ewt. is inconsequential. 

But for the rest of the year the average cattle-owner is 
concerned solely in the prospective market for 900- to 1,150- 
pound grassers, which at the inception of July were realizing 
anywhere from $10.50 to $13 per cwt., according to weight and 
quality. The prospective feeder market is also uppermost in 
his mind, whether he is a finisher or a breeder. 

An analysis of conditions, present and prospective, early in 
July, from a bullish view-point, follows: 

Long-fed cattle have been closely marketed, putting the 
trade on a grasser and short-fed basis. Texas has marketed 
about 65 per cent of its grass beef, and, having an abundance 
of feed, will probably carry half the residue of the crop until 
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fall. The industrial situation is improving, and although labor 
is restless in many spheres, it is reasonably well employed at 
the highest wages ever known. Retail cost of beef is being 
slowly readjusted to the new level of cattle prices, which means 
increase in consumption. Hides and by-products are steadily 
advancing, relieving beef of a portion of the cost usually 
charged against it. Pork and lamb are high, which means that 
beef will eventually return to popularity. A good corn-crop 
prospect exists, hay and other roughage are abundant every- 
where east of the Missouri River, and Corn Belt feeders will 
undoubtedly resume beef-making next fall, if the fat-cattle mar- 
ket is equal to a semi-creditable performance meanwhile. 

On the reverse side of the picture this prospect exists: 

Oklahoma and Kansas pastures are full of cattle that were 
put in high, the owners of which are anxious to cash. In the 
Northwest drouth and feed scarcity may necessitate excessive 
gathering of young and female stock, forcing packers to freeze 
beef in large quantities, in which event liberal discounts for car- 
rying charges and risk will be exacted. Continuation of ex- 
actions by owners of public eating-houses will restrict volume, 
thereby decreasing consumption. 


That no beef can be exported in competition with the South- 
ern Hemisphere product will be admitted; in fact, the American 
grower will deserve congratulation if foreign beef does not 
make its appearance at New York and other Atlantic seaboard 
markets before long. The only hope of the domestic producer 
lies in increased home consumption, of which a reasonable 
prospect exists. 


East of the Missouri River fat cattle are temporarily super- 
abundant, but an admitted shortage of young steers exists every- 
where. During the May slump in fat cattle, feeders lost inter- 
est in weighty steers fit for a quick turn, but at no time 
was there a dearth of buyers of qualitied 500- to 750-pound 
stock cattle, the course of the stocker market ignoring current 
happenings in fat-steer circles. With a good corn crop and 
plenty of roughage, demand for this western steer will undoubt- 
edly assume vigor and volume. A large part of the corn crop 
now goes into the silo, and in that condition is merchantable 
only in the shape of beef. Notwithstanding the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of meadows and pastures in the Corn 
Belt states have been claimed by the plow, grass untenanted 
by cattle exists everywhere, and will be filled at the earliest 
opportunity; so that, even should the dry section of the North- 
west be forced to jettison stock, there will be places of refuge 
galore in the sections favored by nature with bountiful crops. 

The crux of the entire cattle situation is consumption. Re- 


store beef-eating to normal volume, and confidence will revive 
automatically. 


THE SHEEP SITUATION 
[James E. Poole] 


UNE EFFECTED A RADICAL CHANGE in sheep and lamb 

market conditions, prices declining sharply during the 
month. At the inception of July, lambs were running freely 
through Ohio River gateways, western stuff was taking the rails 
by the trainload, and packers were resorting to the time-hon- 
ored method of shipping stuff to Chicago for slaughter, putting 
themselves independent of supply on that market, and enabling 
them to break prices all over the country. A heavy run of 
Texas sheep started the break in mature muttons and yearlings, 
establishing a wide spread between these grades and lambs. 
Both sheep and yearlings have been selling absurdly low, when 
values of by-products and slats are considered, but packers 
insist that the public will not eat heavy mutton. 
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Lambs are selling relatively well, but packers intend to 
buy the new crop on a 15- to 16-cent basis, if possible. By the 
end of June they had pounded the Ohio River market from 
$18.50 to $16.50, and were awaiting the usual July glut at Jersey 
City to put prices several notches lower. What will happen 
during August, September, and October is the chief concern of 
the western sheepman. If precedent is worth anything, a 
healthy market should develop at that stage, as trade was de- 
moralized in 1918, and markets rarely repeat what was recorded 
during the previous session. 


June has always made a good market for a few western 
sheep and yearlings. Shippers concluded that it would afford a 
healthy spot to drop into this year, but made an overplay. A 
run of fat Texas sheep did the usual price-breaking stunt, and, 
as the public refused to continue paying war prices for heavy 
mutton, the trade was speedily shot to pieces. 


Dry range conditions may result in scarcity of fat lambs 
late in the season, in which event a wide spread between feeders 
and killing grades will be established. Last year Corn Belt 
feeders threw reason to the winds, putting in feeding lambs at 
prices that made a profit on the finished product impossible. 
That they will repeat the performance is improbable, as bankers 
and commission houses are advising caution. Feed is abun- 
dant, however, and the average farmer is reluctant to see it go 
to waste. The corn prospect is excellent practically everywhere, 
and, as corn-growers have discovered that lambs harvest that 
crop economically, they will undoubtedly be in the market. 
There is consensus that feeding lambs will sell at $12.50 to 
$13—the basis on which initial trading has been donc. 


Wool is selling well and promises to work higher; packers 
are anxious to pull that commodity; and, if further appreciation 
occurs, they will be keen contenders for half-fat western lambs, 
consumptive demand centering on light chops and cuts. Tak- 
ing fleece values into consideration, lamb is cheap in the car- 
cass, and, unlike mutton, enjoys a broad demand. Prediction 
is confidently made that wool will be on a 75-cent basis before 
long. Dealers are bidding from 65 to 66 cents in Ohio, in an 
effort to head off the pooling system among growers, which 
threatens to take the business out of their hands. 


Breeding stock is in demand, owing to the advance in wool, 
yearlings selling at $12 to $13.50 pér cwt.; a figure that justifies 
investment, especially if wool continues high. Sending breed- 
ing stock east is poor policy for western sheepmen, however, 
tending to develop competition. The best policy for the west- 
ern flock-owner is to hold young ewes wherever possible, and 
fatten aged stock. 


If it is safe to venture prediction as to what the market 
is likely to do the rest of the year, this looks logical: a better 
lamb market in September and October than in July and Au- 
gust; a wide spread between aged sheep and lambs, although the 
former probably reached low spot during June; broad demand 
for breeding and feeding stock of all kinds; further appreciation 
in wool, which will have the effect of stabilizing the lamb 
market. 


Recent advices indicate that the 1919 lamb crop is not so 
large as estimated early. While territory east of the Missouri 
River has invested heavily in ewes during the past two years, 
its ovine population had largely disappeared during the pre- 
vious half-decade, and rehabilitating a depleted industry is in- 
variably slow. There will be few fat lambs from Montana or 
Wyoming, and some other sections of the West are equally 
dry. The lamb business appears to be on a sound basis; but, 
under present conditions, maturing wethers, or even carrying 
lambs over into the yearling stage, is doubtful policy. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 


[National Wool Warehouse and Storage Comnany] 


June 24, 1919. 


OMBING WOOLS, three-eighths blood and above, are 5 per 

cent higher at the current London sales than at the close 
of the last series. Quarter-blood and lower grades are slightly 
weaker. No explanation as to the cause of sagging values in 
the lower grades can be given, unless the movement was based 
upon the assumption that the German envoys would not sign. 
England has been very optimistic as to the amount of business 
that would be done with central Europe in low wools and their 
manufactures, as soon as peace should be declared. French 
competition is carrying the shorter wools to somewhat higher 
levels. 

The British Wool Council is considering raising prices to 
civilians 20 to 25 per cent over the civil issue price. Americans 
are still barred from the London sales. 

Buenos Aires reports a more active demand, with prices 
firm. The Cape market is strong, with practically all the coib- 
ing wools sold. 

The trend of American markets is still upward. Boston 
reports say of that market that it is showing unexpected 
strength, and that the upward trend of values is doubtless being 
accelerated by the withdrawal of government influence, the 
auctions being discontinued from June 30 to November 1. The 
present activity in Territory and Cape wools is said to be the 
tesult of the coming of a free market. Of the wools to be car- 
ried over by the government, estimated at 150,000,000 pounds, 
a large quantity is known to be low cotted South American 
wool, imported for army-blanket manufacture and unacceptable 
for present trade wants. 

The auction of June 20 saw a good demand for New Zea- 
land cross-breds, only seven lots out of 145 being withdrawn. 
Some Territory and farm wools are being turned over at pri- 
vate sale, the demand being steady. 

Buying in the West has been slower of late, not because of 
any lack of demand, but because the clip is pretty well sold, 
90 per cent of the Montana clip being reported out of first 
hands. 


CHIcAcGo, ILL., 


HIDES STILL CLIMBING 


HE MOST NOTABLE FEATURE of the hide market at the 
close of June was the reduced offerings. Not much activity 
was looked for until after the Fourth. Such parcels as found 
their way to market brought prices slightly in advance of those 
reported last month. Ordinarily such a situation might be con- 
sidered alarming, but tanners appear to have no difficulty in 
disposing of their stocks at full figures. The general feeling 
is that prices will continue to rise for some time, says Hide 
and Leather of June 28. It has repeatedly been asserted that 
packer light native cows would never reach 40 cents, but this 
mark was passed the last week in June, and it is now pre- 
dicted that July will record the amazing figure of 50 cents. 

At the end of June packer hides were selling in Chicago at 
the following figures, compared with the same period last year: 
Price per Pounds (Cents) 

Kind : ¢ 1918 

Spready native steers 4 34 

Heavy native steers - 33 

Heavy Texas steers 31 

Light Texas steers 30 

Colorado steers 30 

Branded cows : 25 

Heavy native cows 30 

Light native cows 26 

Native bulls 23 


Branded bulls 21 
Calfskins 34-44 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


OLLOWING ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 

and slaughter of live stock at the different markets for the 
month of May, 1919, compared with May, 1918, and for the first 
five months of 1919, compared with the same period last year: 


RECEIPTS 
(63 Markets) 








: 
First Five First Five 
Months, 1919|Months, 1918 


May, 1919 | May, 1918 





1,810,649 
3,852,916 
1,442,006 


1,847,824 
3,362,262 
1,203,445 


8,603,721] 8,758,071 
21,413,057| 20,463,246 
6,862,254| 6,064,911 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
(63 Markets) 








| May, 1919 May, 1918 First Five First Five 


Months, 1919)|Months, 1918 





778,040 
1,189,192 
624/382 
- | 
*Includes stockers and feeders, milkers and springers driven out. 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
(63 © Markets) 


773,127 
1,074,418 
562,434 


3,328,057 
6,523,381 
2,797,981 


3,461,772 
7,026,200 


eee ce 2,785,198 





May, 1919 First Five 


Months, 1919) Months, 1918 


| 
May, 1918 | First Five 
I 
| 


5,377,415 
14,858,240 |13, 374, 038 
3,274,549 


HOG8 i 35s chsh BOR 08 | 
Sheep..........| 826,083 


2,288, 530 


Cattle......... | 1,034,665 
631, 306 


+ 1,081,052 || 5,170,944 
| 4,076,252 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 
BEow IS ASUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured meats 


on June 1, 1919, compared with May 1, 1919, and June 1, 1918, 
as published by the Bureau of Markets: 








May 1, 1919 
(Pounds) 


June 1, 1919 
(Pounds) 


June 1, 1918 


Commodity (Pounds) 





158,437,802 
25,847,507 
7,257,814 
142,733,305 


Frozen beef. . 

Cured beef. . . 
Lamb and mutton. Ee 
Frozen pork......... 
Dry salt pork. . ......| 398,214,361 
Pickled pork........| 436,771,563 | 427,009,799 
Lard.. ......| 82,837,978 | 107,148,228 
Miscellaneous. .... . . 95,821,555 | 113,211,256 


167,464,116 
27,238,895 
7,421,690 
138,233,474 
412,544,134 


197,465,175 
24,259,459 
3,963,836 
127,880,376 
475,176,321 
390,849,656 
103,528,896 








CANADIAN MEAT STOCKS 


EPORTS by the Canadian Cost of Icing Commission place 

the total amount of meat on hand in the Dominion on May 
1 at: beef, 35,995,954 pounds; pork, 34,851,983 pounds. These 
figures include meats in cold storage and in process of cure. 


IMPORTS OF WOOL FOR APRIL, 1919 


MPORTS OF WOOL by the United States for the month of 

April amounted to 36,390,233 pounds, valued at $19,445,719. 
Of this total, Uruguay contributed 13,825,883, Australia 6,755,232, 
and New Zealand 5,645,256 pounds. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS 
FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 27, 1919 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and 
Washington 


[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Conditions generally have been more stable, with some im- 
provement in beef prices, while lamb prices were lowered con- 
siderably after mid-week, due principally to the quality and con- 
dition of the offerings. 

BEEF 


The undertone of the beef market has been firm, with price 
tendency upward. Practically all the advances made early in 
the week were maintained, with prices slightly higher at the 
close on some grades of beef. With only moderate receipts re- 
ported, the movement has been regular, and there have been 
only slight accumulations at times. Medium and common grades 
of cows weakened at New York and closed $1.50 per cwt. lower 
than Monday, while prices remained steady on.all grades else- 
where. Although today’s quotations on bulls show no changes 
since Monday, the demand has generally been poor and trade of 
a lifeless nature. 

VEAL 


Continuing the conditions of last week, all markets remained 
steady to firm until after mid-week, when New York weakened, 
and by close today had declined between $2 and $3 per cwt. on 
all grades of veal. Boston is a full dollar lower on medium and 
common grades. Pittsburg closed $3 per cwt. higher than the 
previous Friday, with other markets firm at the week’s high 
point. 

PORK 


With a decline of $1 at New York and $2 per cwt. at Phila- 
delphia, pork-loin prices at the three larger markets are practi- 
cally uniform. While changes have been slight elsewhere, the 
tendency was downward, except at Pittsburg where the market 
advanced $3 per cwt. since one week ago. A large percentage of 
arrivals was reported in a stale condition. While the volume of 
other fresh pork cuts handled has been light, prices have been 
lowered about $1 per cwt. 


MUTTON 


With only light receipts of mutton, the market, in sym- 
pathy with lamb prices, has been downward. Prices are be- 
tween $1 and $2 lower than Monday. 


LAMBS 


Bulk of receipts at larger markets was of common and 
medium grades, with a large percentage in a stale condition. 
Prices have fluctuated widely since mid-week, with a demoral- 
ized condition at the larger markets, although price quotations 
show declines ranging from $2 to $7 per cwt. At the several 
markets a fair percentage of the sales was made on a lower 
basis to effect a clearance. 


MARKET CLOSING 


Markets generally are closing steady on beef, with under- 
tone firm. Lambs closed dull and weak at the larger markets 
at the lowest prices of the week. Several lots of thin, light 
lambs remain unsold. New York closed weak on veal at the 
week’s decline, with other markets in a healthy condition. Mut- 
ton is practically all sold. Pork closed steady to firm at Wash- 
ington and Pittsburg, but dull to lower elsewhere. 


OPENING AND CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON 
WESTERN DRESSED FRESH MEAT 


For Week Ending June 27, 1919 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMBS AND MUTTON 

STEERS: ; ois LAMBS: 

x, ‘oa newness ead 18. 

Bile 5 herein 17.00-17.50 SPIRE « 2006-00008 $28.00-30.00 

WinMiaiiie, =o Fc 16.00-17.00 HOG gk science 27.00-28.00 

COMI. 6s hi ctice ns 15.00-16.00 Meat. kc os 00% 25.00-26.00 
COWS: Common . ......... 20.00-22.00 

Gc. woeetwas cued $15.00-16.00 

Re cbse RG 14.00-15.00 MUTTON: 

CIE i: 3. gcc 13.00-14.00 
BULLS: IO s-kvi inde caeds $16.00-17.00 

pn ee er $12.00-13.00 Medium . .......... 15.00-16.00 

COMMIBOR.. cu icccees 11.50-12.00 er 10.00-12.00 
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NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: 
SN 2 ow ardiecimend wa $19.00-20.00 Spring . ........... $26.00-27.00 
Good . .........++-. 18.00-19.00 CHIDO. i. 2.3, eahs 24.00-26.00 
Medium . .......... 15.00-17.00 Ged. 5s Re 23.00-24.00 
Common. ......... 14.00-15.00 Medium . .......... 20.00-21.00 

cows: Common . ......... 16.00-18.00 
WROUHMEE. cacsuccoas $13.50-15.00 
COME 6. ic ccicce 12.00-13.00 MUTTON: 

BULLS: Gee i. videk ste $15.00-17.00 
Medium . .......... $13.50-15.00 Medium. .......... 13.00-14.00 
COMMON... ctcccs 11.50-13.00 COMMON . wccccsece 10.00-12.00 


LIVE STOCK MARKET REPORT, JUNE 30, 1919 


[Bureau of Markets] 


HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
GN iika dine 0 anes ccaaadeeces $21.40 $21.00 $20.80 
WOE Gr NB i xcckcaccsads 20.60-21.35 20.60-20.80 20.20-20.60 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch..... 20.85-21.25 20.80-21.00 20.40-20.70 
Medium Wt., Med. to Ch... 20.50-21.40 20.60-21.00 20.40-20.80 
Light Wt., Com. to Ch..... 20.60-21.40 20.50-20.85 20.50-20.80 
Heavy Packing Sows, sm’th 20.00-20.60 20.25-20.50 20.25-20.40 
Packing Sows, rough...... 19.00-19.85 19.75-20.25 20.00-20.25 
Piha; DRG: Oe Cis cos cicsiaes 17.50-18.75 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Med. & Hvy. Wt. (1100 lb. up)— 
Choice and Prime ..... $14.50-15.50 $13.65-14.90 $13.25-14.75 
CG Se adicanadeeaanese 12.35-14.60 12.40-13.80 12.25-13.50 
I a retakesiadnws 12.50-13.35 11.35-12.60 11.50-12.50 
CHIN  dswitawewuwae 11.00-12.60 10.50-11.65 10.25-11.75 
Light Wt. (1100 lb. down)— 
Choice and Prime..... 14.35-15.50 12.50-15.25 13.25-14.75 
Med. and Good........ 12.15-14.35 10.60-12.75 11.75-13.50 
CIE SS hacakescenxs 10.00-12.15 9.00-10.50 10.00-12.00 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Ch..... 7.75-13.50 6.50-12.75 7.50-12.75 
Cows, Com. to Ch........ 7.40-12.25 6.35-11.35 7.25-11.75 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef. 7.50-11.25 6.50- 9.35 7.50-10.25 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers........ 6.00- 7.40 5.25- 6.25 5.50- 7.25 
Canner Steers .......... 7.50-10.00 7.00- 8.75 
VEAL CALVES: 
(Light and Handyweight)— 
Ph NT eee 17.25-18.50 13.25-15.50 13.50-15.00 
(Heavy Weight)— 
ook ee 8.50-14.00 8.00-14.50 9.00-13.50 
FEEDER STEERS: 
Heavy Weight (1000 Ib. up)— 
COM ROPE coi ctecdcce 10.85-12.90 11.00-13.25 
Medium Weight (800-1000 Ib.)— 
Comet Ge ce cisticnisens 10.00-12.75 10.00-13.10 10.00-12.75 
Light Weight (800 Ib. down)— 
Come te +Oiissiesccsccs 9.25-12.25 9.50-13.00 9.25-12.50 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Ce. BOO icscraseawees 6.00-12.00 7.00-12.25 8.00-12.00 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Chie: GO ao nec ccanes 7.50- 9.00 6.50-10.00 6.50- 9.00 
STOCKER CALVES: 
Good and Choice.......... 10.50-11.75 8.75-12.25 9.25-11.50 
Com. and Med........... 8.25-10.50 6.00- 8.50 7.50- 9.35 


During the two weeks ending July 10 cattle have advanced from 


$1.50 to $2 per cwt., varying on the different grades. Receipts have 
been moderate. Indications point to a further increase in price. 


SHEEP 

LAMBS: 

(84 lb. down) Med. to Pr.$15.00-17.50 $13.25-16.35 $14.00-16.50 

Culls and Common...... 8.50-14.50 9.50-13.00 10.00-13.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

pk Ae Pe ee 10.25-14.00 9.50-12.25 11.25-13.25 
WETHERS 

pA OD a ee ee ae 8.25- 9.75 7.00- 9.00 7.25- 9.25 
EWES: 

WO: | 6a Gn ccivntievn ednx 6.50- 8.75 5.00- 7.25 6.00- 6.75 

Culls and Common........ 2.50- 6.00 3.00- 4.50 3.00- 6.00 
BREEDING EWES: 

Full Mouths to Yearlings 7.00-13.75 10.00-16.00 - 6.00-12.00 


(Above Quotations are Shorn Offerings) 
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HIGH RETAIL PRICES AFFECT CONSUMPTION 
[James E. Poole] 


UCH STABILIZATION as the recently erratic cattle market 
acquired toward midsummer was of the time-honored vari- 
ety. For a brief period the long slump was arrested, for the 
simple reason that cattle were actually worth the money, based 
on beef cost and values of hides and by-products. Cattle de- 
clined $3 to $5 per cwt. in two months; dressed beef broke 
anywhere from 6 to 11 cents per cwt. About the middle of 
June a hue and cry was raised that the beef-eating public was 
being robbed. Retailers passed the buck to the packers, who 
had no difficulty in demonstrating that wholesale cost had de- 
clined; whereupon the newspaper men pilloried the profiteers 
in three successive issues; then left the consumer and retailer 
to fight it out; and, as usual, the irate meat-eater got even by 
reducing purchases. 


Not a word came from the packer at this juncture in tle 
way of enlightenment. “Why should 1?” said one of them. 
“Remember what Bob Ingersoll replied when they asked him to 
deliver a lecture on hell and heaven? ‘Can’t accommodate you,’ 
he replied, ‘because I have friends in both places.’ And that’s 
me. If the retailer can get away with it, let him. I have no 
quarrel with him.” 


Singularly enough, not a word was said all through the dis- 
cussion concerning the restaurant-keeper, who is entitled to 
championship honors for beef-profiteering, not only by main- 
taining prices, but by serving miniature portions of inferior 
meat—a practice that accounts for the crash in good cattle. 
It is a condition offering poor encouragement for the breeder 
or the feeder. Prime, well-bred steers have been unsalable much 
of the time, while trash was always eligible to a bid. Early in 
April choice cattle sold at $20 to $20.35 per ewt., common light 
steers selling as low as $10. By the end of June the $16 quo- 
tation was doubtful, $10 still bought nondescripts, and the can- 
ner market was firm as a rock. After a quarter-century of 
improvement, bovine trash is still the upper dog at the market. 


No one will accuse your humble servant of holding a brief 
for the packer, but facts and figures demonstrate that on this 
occasion wholesale cost of dressed beef did follow the fat-cattle 
market downward. Not that the packer sold anything at a loss. 
The practice of cleaning up branch-house stocks at the week- 
end probably does result in sales that show a minus profit on 
the books, but the constantly reiterated yarn concerning ruin- 
ous losses on beef is believed neither by those who relate 
it nor by their auditors. Retailers, middlemen, and restau- 
rateurs, however, made what is known in trade parlance as a 
“killing” during the two-month slump in cattle values; and in 
moments of confidence they brag about it. I asked a Fulton 
Street dealer if he was still selling 300 carcasses of beef weekly, 
his reply being: “Don’t have to. I can make as much on 200 
carcasses now as on 300 before the war;” whereas the reverse 
should have been the case, had trade conditions been legitimate. 
While the slump was in progress, and dressed beef was actually 
going down, restaurants actually advanced prices. 


Swift was the only packer to take notice of this turmoil. 
The third week of June that concern put out a circular showing 
that between April 5 and June 14 its selling cost of dressed 
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beef in New York dropped from $22.49 to $17.40 per ecwt.; in 
Boston, from $22.22 to $18.33; and in Philadelphia, from $23.05 
to $17.74. But Swift carefully refrained from exposing rascality 
by retailers and hotel men, for the obvious reason that the con- 
cern did not care to arouse resentment in that quarter. “We’ll 
buy your beef, but you let us alone,” is the last word of the 
retailer to the packer. The Swift circular attributed the slump 
in cattle to inability to sell beef, due to three reasons: first, 
war-time propaganda, urging conservation of meats, which has 
never been canceled; second, war-time prices, which rendered 
economy necessary; third, an impression that abstinence from 
beef facilitated relief of starving Europe. 


The last is far-fetched, the compilers of the circular know- 
ing as well as those not versed in trade lore that beef conges- 
tion was due to maintenance of war prices after live-cattle 
values had declined from 25 to 30 per cent. The public finally 
realized that it was being plundered, and manifested its re- 
sentment, the consumer, as usual, being the principal sufferer. 

The long slump was arrested the last week in June, but 
heavy cattle were even then on uncertain footing. The best 
bullocks that ever walked sold at $16, steers good enough for 
any trade were appraised at $15, and on the rank and file of 
900- to 1,200-pound cattle it was a $12.50 to $13.75 market. A 
peculiar feature of the somewhat liberal run has been the small 
proportion of butcher stuff; consequently, cows, heifers, and 
trash generally sold relatively high. The continuous advance 
in hides and by-products put a substantial premium on cheap 
cattle, based on dressing percentage-and quality of beef. The 
stock-cattle market did not keep company with fat steers duriug 
the slump, but the break in zood cattle suppressed the specula- 
tive microbe, diverting feeders from fleshy cattle to light 
stockers, on which they can get a growth. Early in the season 
many feeding cattle went out at $15 to $16, on which buyers 
have already lost heavily. Later such cattle went to killers, 
the country turning to light grades with quality. 


The April, May, and June slump in cattle values will g0 
into market history as the worst on record. Just who has been 
hurt must be left to conjecture. Hogs pulled many feeders out 
of a financial slough, but cattle-feeding has received a dis- 
colored optic, thousands threatening never to handle another 
steer. But they will. W. F. Storey, editor of the Chicago Times 
forty years ago, admonished his editors never to print two 
diametrically opposed statements in the same issue, as “the 
damned fool public forgets tomorrow what it reads today. So 
keep one for the following issue,” he added. The psychology 
of the cattle-feeder is much the same. Right on the heels of a 
bad season he will wipe the slate of memory clean, and refill 
his feed-lot on the slightest encouragement. 


AMERICAN DAIRY CATTLE FOR FRANCE 


OLLOWING THE TRIAL ORDER of last April, a commission 

has recently arrived from France with the object of negotia- 
ting the purchase of dairy cattle for the devastated regions of 
that country. Probably 3,000 cows and heifers will be needed 
the first month, the number to be increased if the animals prove 
satisfactory. These cattle, of which 2 per cent are to be bulls, 
will be used as foundation herds. The Bureau of Markets has 
arranged to have the animals transported under the classifica- 
tion of “relief,” which makes immediate shipment possible. 


Repeat orders, the Department of Agriculture points out, 
will depend on the measure of satisfaction given. By sending 
only such stock as will be a credit to the American cattle indus- 
try, an export trade in dairy cattle can be established for years 
to come. 
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MEAT SITUATION AT INSPECTED POINTS FOR 


THE 


FIRST TEN MONTHS OF YEAR 


ROM the Naticnal Provisioner we 
statistics showing the beef and pork situation for the first ten 
months of the current fiscal year, compared with the correspond- 
it should be noted, take 


ing period of 1917-18. 


(The figures, 


quote these 


account only of products at government-inspected markets.) 


BEEF PRODUC TS S 


Inspected slaughter........... 
Dressed products. ...... 
Storage at end of period. . 
Domestic exports............. 
Increase in stocks. . pests, 
Apparent consumption Steck Greaun 
Prices— 

Native steers (100 lbs. - 

Beef carcass (Ib.) . 

Steer loins No. 2 (Ib. 2 


Steer rounds No. 2 (lb. + eee 


July 1, 1918, to 
April '30, 1919 


9,876,836 
4,716,009,000 
194,703,000 

*1 028,983,000 
5,768,000 
3,681,258,000 


$15.564 
243 
.385 





PORK PRODUCTS 


Inspected slaughter........... 
Dressed products. ..... 
Storage at end of period. . 
Domestic exports. . 

Increase in stocks............. 
Apparent consumption. . 
Prices— 


July 1, 1918, to 
April 30, 1919 


36,926,696 

6, 108, : 285, 000 
i 084, 935,000 
oy 314. 544,000 
111,399,000 

3 {682,342,000 


.240 





Pray 1917, to 
April 30, 1918 


9,326,970 
4,721,935,000 
224,851,000 
427,794,000 
85,117,000 


4,209;024,000 . 


$12.324 
.180 
.256 
173 


July 1, 1917, to 


April 30, 1918 


29,573,731 
4,846,442 000 
1,086,733,000 
1,268,987,000 

300,974,000 
3,276,481,000 


interesting 





Hogs, live (100 a re eh $18.301 $16.892 
Dressed ee (Ib. ).. aisha .249 241 
Bacon (Ib.) : .412 361 
Hams (Ib.).. .346 .282 


*Includes American Expeditionary ‘Forees and relief program. 


ARGENTINE BEEF RESPONSIBLE FOR DROP 
IN PRICES 


HAT ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS are largely responsible 

for the slump in cattle prices in this country, is the view of 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, president of the packing firm of Wilson 
& Co., who recently returned from a trip to Europe. By selling 
beef at 12 cents a pound for export, Argentina is underselling 
the United States in the European market. Of course, the 
Argentine product cannot compare in quality with American 
beef. 


Other contributing factors, according to Mr. Wilson, as 
quoted in the American Hereford Journal, are the encouragement 
given by Great Britain to exporters in Australia, who were in a 
difficult position during the war, and the fact that the United 
States army is now buying little meat. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN 1918 


UR TOTAL MEAT OUTPUT in 1918 was 20,129,800,000 

pounds, as compared with 16,317,300,000 pounds in 1917. 
The number of cattle slaughtered was 15,750,400 in 1918, produ- 
cing 7,641,000,000 pounds of beef, as against 13,723,000 in 1917, 
producing 6,686,000,000 pounds. In 1918, 69,854,700 hogs were 
marketed, producing 11,225,664,000 pounds of pork, while in 1917 
hogs to the number of 57,483,800 went to the block, furnishing 
§,478,289,000 pounds of pork products. 
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EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


HE FOLLOWING TABLES, compiled by the Department of 

Commerce, show the exports of beef and hog products from 
the United States for May, 1919, compared with May, 1918, and 
for the eleven months ended May, 1919, compared with the 
same period of last year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


May Eleven Months Ended May 





Classification 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Beef—canned..| 5,669,232) 16,691,716) 101,914,736) 79,404,467 

















Beef—fresh. 14,872,987) 59,984,668) 317,004,607) 311,547,380 
Beef—pickled, 
etc.. ..| 2,957,163} 6,109,779) 40,299,553) 52,146,106 
Oleo oil. . 2,819,365) 12,780,542) 46,925,622) 43,381,284 
HOG PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) i“ 
May Eleven Months Ended May 
Classification 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Bacon.......| 68,957,465) 142,012,264! 1,067,099,873| 727,999,943 
Hams and 

shoulders. .| 49,707,874| 50,935,296) 570,993,467| 372,106,367 
Lard.. 55,807,234) 79,750,924!) 611,249,064) 363,258,222 
Neutral lard. 1,853,130 305,227 14,537,000 2,483,375 
Pork, pickled} 2,095,072 4,272,218 28,406,858} 30,928,173 
Lard com- 

pounds... 3,396,475] 118,865,604) 29,884,856 


| 48,229,531 





FOOD-STUFFS TO NEEDY EUROPE 


HROUGH THE AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 

the following amounts of pork products, among other, had 
been distributed in the war-ridden countries of Europe up to 
April 1, 1919: 


Tons 
CRC Wo boxes uct cacacwocees 9,319 
WOES Sica Fev onsae 6p ee eda ees 2,959 
SORA Ca ltie ied ka Kea Stine Nie eee 6,675 

In March the following quantities of fats were distributed: 
Pounds 

PIN inte ig. Siew cc kts Rae Se aes 30,640,000 
Wee ic cinss eos Kur ek ee oee whew 1,660,000 
CrechO-OVaA ia 26k c occa tied wee 5,354,000 
CoRR BCS oa 5 & tle. cine ele at ce 529,000 
II iia ig. dail had rca uk wR 20,343,000 


Meat purchases ceased in March. Relief shipments of grain 
will continue until about August 1, when the European harvest 
is gathered. The program calls for 29,000,000 tons of grain, of 
which 20,000,000 tons were to go to the Allies. Mr. Hoover will 
close his Paris office about July 1. 


PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN UNITED KINGDOM 
Poa WERE THE PRICES on meats, per pound, in 

the United Kingdom on April 1, 1919, compared with those 
prevailing in July, 1914 (just before the war began), as com- 
piled by the London Labour Gazette: 


Beef, British— 


April 1, 1919 July, 1914 
Ribs ere ire erick 2 Fy stad want cae asa $0.36 $0.195 
Thin flank. . ee .130° 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
art is Sire chee . 363 .145 
IS cae gre so aie ahah . 258 .095 
Mutton, British— 
MET a eee oe ag Se Raa: . 205 
DMR Sra eS eee . 230 .130 
Mutton, frozen— 
Ratha ath g eed | .383 .135 
Breast. Bares Pardkate et rota. Stee .080 


Bacon, streaky. ieetetenec anne .541 . 225 
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WORLD’S WHEAT EXPORTS 


ROM the Price Current-Grain Reporter we quote the below 
figures of the world’s wheat exports (in bushels) for the 
third week in June, compared with those of the previous week 

and the same week a year ago: 
June 21, 1919 


June 14, 1919 June 22, 1918 


3,158,000 
290,000 
4,756,000 
760,000 
44,000 


9,008,000 


AINOTICAN... 4.5.6 is «20 8,406,000 
SONNE os Sh Sse ait othies 
Argentine............ 
Australian 


7 ae eee ee 
RLS Se cera: 2 


10,233,000 
ee i 
3,048,000 

72,000 


14,101,000 


2,056,000 
1,848,000 
70,000 


14,207,000 


The subjoined table gives the exports of wheat since August 
1 (the beginning of the European crop year) for three seasons: 





1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


309,250,000 
31,018,000 
57,526,000 
43,550,000 
10,182,000 


451,526,000 


221,847,000 
12,700,000 
60,210,000 
34,663,000 

3,202,000 


332,622,000 


327,435,000 
5,099,000 
65,386,000 
64,453,000 
3,751,000 


466,124,000 


PUMOTIRO |. os. 65)<.c cvs 
Pet hoe Sa era 
Argentine............ 
Austvelian: |. .:..:.-... 
SOROS Ss Sos eG es 


WOMB... ote eee 


WHEAT PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


GAINST OUR GOVERNMENT GUARANTY of $2.26 a bushel 
to the American grower of wheat we set the following guar- 
anties of other wheat-producing countries: 


Holland 
France 


The British farmer has been receiving $2.28 a bushel for his 
grain, while a sale price of $2.40 has been fixed by the British 
government for imported wheat. 

The Argentine government has fixed the minimum price for 
export wheat at $1.55 per bushel. A rate of $35 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, equivalent to 94 cents per bushel, from Buenos Aires to 
New York, has been quoted by the United States Shipping Board. 


This would make the price of Argentine wheat at New York 
$2.49 per bushel. 


WHEAT CROP TO BREAK ALL RECORDS 


l* THE GOVERNMENT’S JUNE ESTIMATE is approximately 
correct, this year’s wheat crop promises to break all previous 
records. This forecast places the output at 1,236,000,000 bushels, 
or 319,000,000 bushels more than last year, and 210,000,000 bush- 
els in excess of the banner year of 1915. While the present indi- 
cation for winter wheat is some 7,000,000 bushels short of the 
May estimate, the remaining 893,000,000 bushels will be without 
precedent, and the outlook for spring wheat is but 14,000,000 
bushels less than the record harvest of 1918. 


EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Department of Commerce statistics show exports of cotton- 
Seed cake and meal of 87,503 tons for the eight months ended 


March 31, 1919. For the same period in 1918 they were only 
18,137 tons. 


GRAIN NEEDS OF EUROPE 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY of the food necessities of Europe, 

outside of Russia, indicates that approximately 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat and rye will be required during the current 
year. Of this amount, Mr. Hoover estimates that the United 
States will be able to furnish 470,000,000 bushels, while the 
remainder will be made up from other exporting countries. 


EUROPE FAMINED FOR FATS 


RAVELERS RECENTLY RETURNED FROM EUROPE em- 

phasize the enormous shortage of fats prevailing there. 
Worst off, naturally, are the Central Powers, where conditions 
closely approaching a famine exist. A survey of a section of 
Germany revealed only one hog to the square mile. Little better 
is the situation in France and, particularly, Italy. Even the 
neutral countries are feeling the pinch. Extravagant prices dur- 
ing the war, coupled with lack of feed-stuffs, caused them to 
slaughter their animals right and left, with the result that now 
they have not enough for themselves. Under these circum- 
stances the American hog-raiser need have no fear of an early 
slump in the price of his product. 


AUSTRALIA AS A SOURCE OF MEAT SUPPLY 


HAT AUSTRALIA’S PROSPECT of becoming purveyor of 

meat to the world at large by greatly increasing her exports 
of that commodity is not particularly bright, is the opinion of a 
correspondent to the National Provisioner, writing from Bris- 
bane, Queensland. While the Commonwealth has unlimited ter- 
ritorial capacity for expansion of its live-stock industry, the 
obstacles, both natural and human, are so great as to discourage 
any hope of developing it to a point where it can much more 
than hold the markets to which it is at present catering. 


Among those difficulties, this writer points out, is the lack of 
capital to open up the vast territories in the central and northern 
portions of the continent, where splendid cattle country exists. 
More serious still is the increasingly troublesome labor problem. 
The exorbitant demands of labor have made stockmen loath to 
raise more animals than they can handle with a minimum of 
help. But the greatest handicap of all is the changeable climatic 
conditions. In no other country in the world are the seasonal 
mutations so pronounced. Prolonged periods of severe drought 
are common, making heavy inroads on the herds. Australian 
grazers generally consider it cheaper to depend on the natural 
grasses, taking the risk of losses, than to spend money in culti- 
vating feeds. As a result, there are marked fluctuations in the 
numbers of live stock from year to year. While the seasons for 
the past decade have, on the whole, been favorable, the previous 
rate of expansion has not been maintained. Australia actually 
earries fewer head of stock today than twenty years ago. This 
refers to both cattle and sheep. 


In New Zealand the situation differs. Here the seasons are 
regular, and the production of stock has made great strides. In 
discussing the world’s production of meat, however, these islands 
must be considered almost exclusively from the point of view of 


mutton and lamb, the exports of beef being negligible. 
\ 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES IN ENGLAND 


ONDON DISPATCHES announce that the following maxi- 

mum retail prices on bacon and ham have been fixed by the 
British Food Controller: Pale dried or smoked, not to exceed 
$0.566 per pound; other kinds, if skin has been removed, $0.536 
per pound. These prices may be increased $0.04. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


UR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS of hides and skins for the 

month of April, 1919 and 1918, are shown in the following 
tables. As will be seen, both represent a considerable increase 
over a year ago: 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
April, 1919 April, 1918 
CEE fase cawourewe Su eewee os 775,067 527,157 
CERIO os. os wtrenete sue caus 4,046,061 441,747 
Bee OUOE i200 its cae menses 255,091 27,086 
OGM 6 ok 8 ene ees 5,076,219 995,990 
IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 
April, 1919 April, 1918 
IO is Ree ee Leen ws 253,023 106,010 
CEE acai aconicie oS RAR eaaet 2,145,144 465,205 
BREN dsck is wiciw al dapat’ Bow te ves 17,452,539 14,934,566 
PONG 56a ire Puls dpa'e ees Wiel Rw as 14,715,938 5,519,389 
Horse, colt, and ass......... 322,736 425,654 
OIG: ob cccvccie se cenans 148,841 128,354 
PRIN, Sad) die vateth ask ncaa we 8 Re 3,866,249 4,200,702 
PEED HOE Lb aica Wakes aw eeu eis 271,877 520,895: 
DOC iv has eva Reiko 39,176,347 26,300,775 


WOOL SALES IN LONDON 


HE SALES OF COLONIAL WOOL were resumed in London 

on April 2, 1919, after a lapse of two years, during which 
period the government controlled the trade and fixed the prices. 
It is interesting to note that the market opened from 100 to 125 
per cent above the level of the last pre-war sale, in July, 1914. 
Revised figures give the stock of wool on hand in the United 
Kingdom on April 1 as 218,320,000 pounds. 


UTAH’S WOOL CLIP LARGE 


B. STEWART, secretary of the Utah Wool Growers’ Associa- 

e tion, announces that the wool clip of his state, now fin- 

ished, amounts to over 15,000,000 pounds, valued at more than 

$7,000,000. The quality of the wool is better than that of last 

year’s crop, but the cost of production has been considerably 
higher. 


THE WORLD’S STOCK OF SHEEP 


[t IS estimated that in 1918 there were 592,000,000 sheep in 

the world. In 1915 the number was reported to be 634,000,000. 
Australasia leads, with 103,000,000 head; Argentina comes next, 
with 56,000,000; and the United States third, with 50,000,000. 
These are followed by European Russia, South Africa, and India, 
from which countries there are no recent estimates. (See table 
on page 41 of June PRopUceRr.) 

The present Australian wool stocks are said to be between 
600,000,000 and 800,000,000 pounds—largely accumulations from 
the 1918-19 clip—with another big clip ready for the market. If 
tonnage were available, it is held that this supply would come 
near to filling the wool needs of the world. 


LIVE STOCK IN THE NETHERLANDS 


HE RESULT OF AN OFFICIAL CENSUS of live stock in the 

Netherlands, dated March 5, 1919, is now published. The 
numbers reported, compared with the count of June, 1910, were 
as follows: 


March, 1919 June, 1910 
GONE Bia are aietaaeens de 1,968,609 2,026,943 
PENN ai ag wuane kote tadech a0 437,075 889,036 


449,829 1,259,844 





AMERICAN CATTLE FOR ITALY 


T PRESENT THE CATTLE INDUSTRY of Italy is in a 
critical state. Following the war losses has come a destruc- 
tive epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease. As the countries from 
which Italy derived the greater part of her pre-war imports of 
live stock have now no surplus for foreign markets, attention 
has. been directed to the United States as a possible source of 
supply. American consuls in northern Italy report a desire on 
the part of Italian breeders for information on which to base an 
opinion concerning the suitability of the different American 
types of cattle for transplantation, both as milk- and meat-pro- 
ducers. The names and addresses of such breeders may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS INCREASE 


STATISTICS of the exports of frozen meats and -hides from 

Brazil for the years 1914-1918 show that the exterior trade 
of that country in these products has increased rapidly. Follow- 
ing are the comparative figures of exports for the first nine months 
of these years (in tons of 2,204.6 pounds): 


Frozen Meats Hides 
BOs Sow sealer deat ee ok ma 26,504 
ENG oe ov ku a leatnecaced 3,358 28,389 
Res sod ace wine oo ane vase 26,302 33,064 
RU atcha sas oa a oer ae 50,470 27,511 
BOS 65 36 cede aes 51,416 32,485 


The imports of the same commodities by the United States 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1916 and 1917 (in tons of 2,240 
pounds), were as follows: 


Fresh Meats Hides 
in he a ck 3,124 31,406 
BE a aii 5 ie Ze onc ee Bee 1,421 25,850 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN MAY 


HE GENERAL UPWARD TREND of business conditions, 

and the fact that the readjustment from a war to a peace 
basis is proceeding with a minimum of unsettlement, are strik- 
ingly illustrated by the statistics of commercial insolvencies 
compiled by Dun’s Review. The total number. of failures during 
the month of May was only 531, as against 543 in April, and 880 
in May, 1918. Expressed in percentages, the defaults in May of 
this year were 40 per cent fewer than those of the same month a 
year ago, 59 per cent fewer than in 1917, and 64 per cent fewer 
than in 1916. Excepting March, with 27 more reverses than the 
shorter month of February, each month this year has shown 
progressive reduction in the number of failures. 


OUR GROWING MERCHANT MARINE 


ROM A SURVEY recently furnished by Chairman Hurley, of 

the United States Shipping Board, it appears that no fewer 
than 382 ships, of 1,870,087 dead-weight tons, flying the American 
flag, are now plying on the trade routes of the world. Of this 
number, 321 vessels, with a dead-weight total of 1,172,704 tons, 
were operating from Atlantic ports north of Baltimore on May 
21. The special attention given to South American trade is indi- 
cated by the fact that on the date mentioned fifty-nine ships, of 
329,273 dead-weight tons, were in service between ports of this 
country and points in Brazil, Argentina, and along the eastern 
coast. 


AMERICA TO KEEP ENEMY SHIPS 


LL GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN SHIPS interned in American 
ports when we entered the war will be retained by the 
United States, according to a decision reached by the Paris con- 
ference. Great Britain advocated the pooling of all seized ves- 


sels and distributing them among the associated powers in pro- 
portion to their losses through submarine warfare; but the 
American view prevailed that giving the tonnage to this country 
would be but a fair recognition of our services in the war. 










































































































































































































































































































































































HEREFORD TRIUMPHANT 

The American Hereford Journal is out 
with its “Triumph Edition.” The volume 
contains no less than 450 pages of Here- 
ford and general live-stock information, 
presented in logical array and attractive 
typographical style. THE PRoDUCER con- 
gratulates ‘its colleague on this highly 
creditable achievement. 


NEW PACKING COMBINATION 

Announcement is made of the comple- 
tion of a new merger of packing plants in 
the East and South. The following eleven 
firms have already been absorbed in the 
new organization, which will be known as 
The Allied Packers, Inc.: Parker, Webb 
& Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. Klinck Packing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. Schenck & 
Sons Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; Batch- 
elder & Snyder, Boston, Mass.; W. S. 
Forbes & Co., Richmond, Va.; Macon 
Packing Company, Macon, Ga.; and five 
plants in Canada. John A Hawkinson, 
former vice-president of Wilson & Co., will 
head the new corporation, the capitaliza- 
tion of which is $100,000,000. President 
Hawkinson is authority for the statement 
that the new enterprise is in no way con- 
nected with any other organization in the 
field. 


GREAT BRITAIN TO FIGHT PACKERS 

It is reported from New Zealand that 
the British government has asked that col- 
ony to help it fight the American packers 
through an agreement to sell New Zealand 
meat in London at a fixed price. If the 
packers reduce their prices, the two coun- 
tries will attempt to beat them on their 
own ground. A conference of New Zea- 
land producers has been convened to dis- 
cuss the subject. 


PACKERS’ “PEDDLER”’ PRIVILEGE 
ASSAILED 

Charging discrimination by the rail- 
roads through what is termed “distribu- 
tor” or “peddler car” service, giving the 
packers a virtual monopoly in the han- 
dling and sale of food products, because 
no other shippers are in a position to 
utilize a daily service of this character to 
advantage, the Wholesale Grocers’ Associ- 
ation of the United States, through its 
counsel, Clifford Thorne, of Chicago, has 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission aimed at correcting 
this condition. 








CANADA PASSES GOOD GRAZING 
LAW 


A law recently passed in Canada for 
control of public grazing lands provides 
that a considerable proportion of the graz- 
ing fees be annually made available for 
range improvements to be made and 
owned by the government. Provision is 
also made for remission, up to one-third 
of the amount, of grazing fees to grazers 
who will finance any improvements. The 
improvements become the property of the 
government. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FARMERS TO 
OPERATE ABATTOIR SHIP 


In view of the high cost of constructing 
slaughter and freezing plants, a South 
African farmers’ co-operative organization 
has conceived the plan of operating a 
steamship equipped with abattoir and re- 
frigerator facilities. The vessel will sail 
from port to port in South Africa, collect- 
ing live stock, which is to be slaughtered 
aboard, and will then proceed to London 
and other European ports. 





PRAIRIE-DOGS IN NEW MEXICO 

Prairie-dogs to the number of 60,000,000 
are now destroying hay and forage crops 
on more than 12,000,000 acres of land in 
New Mexico, according to estimates by the 
Biological Survey. If the forage con- 
sumed by this horde of rodents could be 
converted into feed, it would be sufficient 
to sustain 400,000 head of cattle annually. 
Ten prairie-dogs to the acre require for 
their maintenance practically the entire 
season’s growth of grass, and the forage 
on areas occupied by the animals is re- 
duced from 15 to 60 per cent. 








WEATHER CONDITIONS IN SOUTH- 
WEST 


Continued dry weather has injured a 
large part of the range country in Ari- 
zona and western New Mexico, but a con- 
siderable portion is still in good condi- 
tion, according to advices reaching us 
from Phoenix. As the rainfall for May 
and June was very scant, it is but natural 
that the pastures should show deteriora- 
tion. Where spring rains were even mod- 
erate in amount, pastures are reported fair 
to good, and stock generally is in good 
condition. In the north-central sections 
both pastures and stock are doing well. 
The water supply continues to be plenti- 
ful. 
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IOWA LEADING IN HOGS 
In number of hogs on farms, Iowa is 
by far the most distinguished state in the 
Union. The estimate of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates for 1919 is 10,925,000 hogs 
in Iowa, 5,724,000 in Illinois, 4,943,000 in 
Missouri, 4,668,000 in Indiana, 4,266,000 in 
Ohio, 4,250,000 in Nebraska, and 3,043,000 
hogs in Georgia. Every other state is be- 
low 3,000,000. Iowa’s hogs are about one- 
seventh of the nation’s total, and nearly 
double the number in Illinois, the state 
next below. 


WEANING PIGS 

Many farmers follow the practice of 
weaning pigs too young, in the opinion of 
the experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. There is no better feed for grow- 
ing pigs than their mother’s milk, and a 
good brood sow, properly fed, has a good 
flow of milk when the pigs are six or 
seven weeks old. Unless there is some ex- 
traordinary reason for earlier weaning, 
the pigs should not be weaned under the 
age of ten weeks, and it is better to let 
them nurse until they are twelve or four- 
teen weeks old. 


BRITISH ESTABLISHING PIGGERIES 

Throughout England, says the London 
Times, co-operative piggeries are now be- 
ing set up, to put the country in position 
to supply its own needs of hams and ba- 
con, instead of, as formerly, being depend- 
ent on the United States and Denmark for 
these articles. 


KEEP BEEF CALVES GROWING *' 

Beef calves on pasture should be kept 
in a thrifty, growing condition, advises 
the Department of Agriculture. If the 
pasture becomes short, the cows should be 
fed; otherwise the development of the 
calves may be checked. Ensilage, if avail- 
able, is the cheapest and best feed. Good 
hay is an excellent supplementary feed, 
and cows, even on a fairly good pasture, 
seem to relish a small quantity of dry 
feed. Soy beans, cow peas, or other pas- 
ture crops may be used. If it is not prac- 
ticable to supply supplementary feeds to 
the cows, the calves should be fed a little 
grain. This can be done easily by placing 
a small quantity in a creep in the pasture. 
A mixture of one-third corn, one-third 
oats, and one-third bran, by weight, is a 
good feed for this purpose. 


FROM BREWERY TO PACKING 
HOUSE 
The Germania Brewing Company, of 
Johnstown, Pa., has been acquired by the 
Ferguson Packing Company, a new cor- 
poration, and will be converted into a 
modern packing plant. 
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July, 1919 

CATTLE BLOATING CAUSED BY 

FERMENTATION 

Now that the season is here at which 
bloating of cattle frequently occurs, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry calls attention 
to the principal causes of the trouble, and 
also to the means of combating it. 

Bloating is caused by fermentation. Al- 
falfa, clover, or other green vegetation, if 
eaten when wet by dew or rain, seems to 
be especially liable to ferment before leav- 
ing the first stomach of the animal that 
has fed on it. Eating excessive amounts 
of middlings or corn meal will likewise 
cause bloating. It also occurs in cattle 
as a result of becoming choked. The prin- 
cipal cause, however, is overeating on suc- 
culent green forage, such as alfalfa, clover, 
green corn, or cabbage. 


The danger to the animal from acute 
bloating is not that the distended stomach 
may rupture; for such an accident is al- 
most unknown. The pressure of the gas- 
distended stomach, however, exerts a dan- 
gerous pressure upon the heart and lungs, 
with the result that animals dying from 
acute bloating usually die of strangula- 
tion through inability to breathe with 
their compressed lung tissue. 

To prevent bloating in cattle, the ani- 
mals should be shifted, by easy stages, 
from dry or scanty feed to abundant and 
luxuriantly growing fodder. They may 
be allowed to feed from the good forage 
for only three-quarters of an hour on the 
first day they are given access to such 
grazing. A full hour may be allowed 
on the second day, and, by continued slow 
steps and gradually lengthened stay in 
the tempting feed, the danger of loss from 
bloating will be largely overcome. 

But in case the first evidence of a too 
protracted stay in the heavy growth of 
forage should be that the owner notices 
one of his animals with sides distended, 
he must act quickly. Removal of the gas 
from the paunch will quickly bring relief. 
If a veterinarian is within reach, he 
should be summoned at once. If no sur- 
geon is available, the owner should imme- 
diately attempt to bring relief to his ani- 
mal. 


Many cattle-owners keep a trocar and 
canula constantly on hand, and thoroughly 
understand its use. The trocar is a sharp- 
pointed rod, provided with a metallic 
sheath or canula which leaves the point 
of the trocar exposed. The spot to be 
selected for inserting the trocar is a point 
equally distant from the last rib, the hip- 
bone, and the lateral bony projections 
from the spine in the region of the loins. 
Here a small cut, about three-fourths of 
an inch long, should be made through the 
skin with a small knife, and then the tro- 
car, with canula attached, may be pushed 
through the cut into the paunch. The 
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trocar is then removed, allowing the gas 
to escape through the canula. The canula 
should be retained in place as long as any 
gas escapes through it. Sometimes sev- 
eral hours are necessary, and the canula 
should be firmly tied in place. An at- 
tendant should remain near the animal, if 
possible, as long as the canula is in the 
paunch. 

If the animal is not distressed by the 
bloating and the swelling of the body is 
not great, or when the alarming condi- 
tions have been removed by the use of the 
trocar, it is best to resort to internal medi- 
cine to allay the formation of gas. Two 
ounces of aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
two quarts of cold water should be given 
every half-hour; or half an ounce of chlo- 
ride of lime dissolved in a pint of tepid 
water may be given every half-hour until 
the pressure of the bloating has been re- 
moved. A dose of purgative medicine is 
usually beneficial after the bloating has 
disappeared. For this purpose one pound 
of Glauber’s salts will usually prove effec- 
tive. 

Care should be used in the administra- 
tion of fluid medicines. Take time. Do 
not hold the cow’s head too high. Keep- 
ing the animal’s head raised so that her 
nose is slightly higher than the level of 
her face will allow her to swallow without 
interference. 


TICK FIGHT HOTTEST THIS MONTH 

This month probably will be the biggest 
month of the year in the campaign to 
drive the cattle-fever tick from the South. 
Past Julys always have marked the apex 
of the season’s work, at least so far as the 
number of cattle “dipped” is concerned, 
and the tick-eradication forces of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the co-oper- 
ating state agencies are lining up to pre- 
sent a solid front to the cattle parasite. 
According to reports reaching the depart- 
ment, public sentiment everywhere is 
awakening fully to the necessity of 
ridding the South of the insect ene- 
my that has impeded the proper devel- 
opment of cattle-raising and dairying in 
that section of the country. 


QUALIFIED SHEPHERDS NEEDED 

“T am not convinced that a general cam- 
paign to increase the number of small- 
farm flocks of sheep is wise, unless the field 
for such an effort is first prepared,” said 
Dr. J. R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in a recent address be- 
fore the More-Sheep-More-Wool Association. 
“There must be established a popular un- 
derstanding of principles which experi- 
enced sheepmen are likely to take for 
granted. 

“We must aim, it appears to me, not so 
much for an increase in the number of 
flocks as for an increase in the number of 
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sheep kept by men who are real shepherds 
or have the qualifications and desire to 
become shepherds. Nor should we forget 
that farmers in general may not be ver- 
satile enough to add a profitable flock of 
sheep to their present live stock. It is, 
therefore, important that sheep-raising be 
encouraged chiefly where the land and 
other conditions are suitable for it.” 


SEAWEED AS CATTLE FOOD 

Investigations recently carried on in 
Holland have demonstrated that, in the 
absence of other roughages, seaweed may 
safely be fed to cattle after the: sodium 
chloride (salt) has been removed, says the 
Scientific American. In Ireland and Scot- 
land dried seaweed has long been used as 
a winter feed for cattle and horses; in 
Sweden it is fed to swine; in Germany, 
during the war, elaborate instructions 
were given for the gathering and prepara- 
tion of seaweed as a fodder. The weed 
was spread out, so that the rain could 
wash out the sodium chloride, then dried, 
and baled in a press. 


LIVE-STOCK LOSSES DECREASE 

The mortality of farm animals during 
the year ending in the spring of 1919 was 
below the average of the preceding ten 
years, according to the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. A loss of cattle of 1.73 per 
cent from disease is reported, as against 
a ten-year average of 1.98 per cent; of 
swine, 4.14 per cent, compared with 6.68 
per cent; of sheep, 1.97 per cent, compared 
with 2.39 per cent; and of lambs, 4.83 per 
cent for losses from disease and exposure, 
compared with the eight-year average of 
5.76 per cent. On account of exposure, the 
cattle losses of the preceding year, 1.58 
per cent, are above the ten-year average of 
1.43 per cent; but the sheep iosses of 2.51 
per cent were below the average of 2.86 
per cent. In number of animals, the cat- 
tle losses from disease and exposure were 
2,247,000; swine, from disease, 3,128,000; 
sheep, from disease and exposure, nearly 
1,606,000. The money loss due to these 
mortalities is not reported, but, computed 
at the average head value for all animals 
of each kind, the aggregate would amount 
to more than $200,000,000. 


“POLLED DURHAMS” NOW “POLLED 
SHORTHORNS” 

When is a Durham not a Durham? 
When his horns are knocked off—then he 
becomes a Shorthorn. This interesting 
operation was performed at a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the Polled Durham Associ- 
ation, held at Chicago on June 11. By an 
overwhelming vote the official designation 
of the erstwhile “Polled Angus” breed 
was changed to “Polled Shorthorn.” At 
the same time the name of the organiza- 
tion was stretched to “American Polled 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association.” 





WHAT RETURNED SOLDIERS THINK 
OF ARMY INFLUENCE 


Fifteen hundred carefully prepared 
questionnaires sent to Camp Devens, Mass. 
—one of the largest and most representa- 
tive training camps in the country—dur- 
ing the recent demobilization of the 
Twelfth Army Division, brought out some 
interesting answers throwing light on the 
attitude of our citizen soldiers on various 
mooted problems. Of the 1,381 men who 
answered the questions, says the Infantry 
Journal, 89.5 per cent stated that their 
army life had benefited them personally in 
one or more ways, and only 10.5 per cent 
believed otherwise. Seventy-nine per cent, 
putting the question of patriotism aside, 
were glad they had had their military 
training; 88 per cent favored a system of 
universal training, 8 per cent opposed it, 
and 4 per cent did not express any opin- 
ion. Thirty stated that their religion had 
been harmed while in the service, while 
127 believed it had been benefited; 50 
claimed harm done to their morals, and 
227 thought they were benefited in this 
way; 308 mentioned that they were bene- 
fited in their habits, and 974 in their 
health or physical strength. 


SNAKES SHOULD BE PROTECTED 


Among snakes, the harmless far out- 
number the poisonous species. But even 
the latter are not dangerous unless at- 
tacked or frightened. It is significant 
that during the Civil War, when Union 
soldiers camped in forests and swamps of 
the South infested with venomous rep- 
tiles, not one instance of death from 
snake-bite was recorded. A scientist who, 
a few years ago, undertook to “run down” 
reports in the daily press of deaths result- 
ing from the bite of snakes, did not dis- 
cover a single genuine case. 

All our American snakes feed princi- 
pally on small rodents—rats, mice, and 
other crop-destroyers. In this way they 
are of enormous benefit to the farmer, sav- 
ing him millions of dollars annually in 
the aggregate. Whole fields are known to 
have been destroyed by mice after people 
had thoughtlessly killed the snakes. In 
India every family has its house snake, to 
protect it from vermin. 

There is no gentler, more inoffensive or 
useful creature than the pretty little gar- 
ter snake inhabiting all parts of the coun- 
try. Protect it—do not kill it! 
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FEEDING 3,700,000 MEN 

The food problem of an army of 3,700,- 
000 Americans, says Bradstreet’s, is visual- 
ized by considering the force as a single 
man and the entire war period as one din- 
ner hour. Articles comprised in the army 
ration assumed these tremendous totals: 

Roast beef, 800,000,000 pounds; bacon, 
150,000,000 pounds; flour (bread), 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds; butter, 17,500,000 pounds; 
oleomargarine, 11,000,000 pounds; baked 
beans, 150,000,000 pounds; potatoes, 487,- 
000,000 pounds; onions, 40,000,000 pounds; 
corn, beans, and peas, 150,000,000 cans; 
tomatoes, 190,000,000 cans; prunes, 
peaches, and apples (for dessert), 107,000,- 
000 cans; sugar, 350,000,000 pounds; cof- 
fee, 75,000,000 pounds; evaporated milk, 
200,000,000 cans. 

The bill for this “meal” amounted to 
$727,000,000 to December 1, 1918, the per- 
capita cost being 48 cents. 

At the time of the armistice American 
soldiers in France were consuming 9,000,- 
000 pounds of food daily. 


CASUALTIES IN AMERICAN ARMY 
ABROAD 


The following table shows casualties in 
the American Expeditionary Forces, as 
corrected to June 4: 

Killed in action 
Died of wounds 14,309 
Total battle deaths. 49,128 
Died of disease 23,549 
Died of other causes... 4,653 
Total deaths 
Wounded, all degrees. .210,785 
Taken prisoner 
Missing in action 


Grand total 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST ON TIME 


The “seventeen-year locust,” whose com- 
ing we announced in our last issue, ar- 


rived on schedule time. On the night of 
May 21 he began emerging in the latitude 
of Washington, D. C., in considerable num- 
bers. During the next few days tree 
trunks and bushes were thickly studded 
with cast pupa skins. 

From Santa Barbara comes the report, 
on June 17, that the California skies are 
darkened by clouds of the insects, which 
alight on fruit trees and growing grain, 
destroying everything. Ranchers are put- 
ting out voison, killing millions, but new 
hordes continue to arrive. 


OUR FARMERS NOT EMIGRATING 


From time to time the cry goes up that 
the United States is being drained of its 
farming population through the lure of 
cheap land in Canada. Recently alarmisits 
have again revived the story that at least 
a million of our best farmers have left the 
country for Canada during the last ten 
years. How ill founded are these rumors 
is shown by statistics made public by the 
Bureau of Immigration. According to 
these figures, less than 60,000 farmers left 
the United States for all countries during 
the period 1908-1918. Of this number, un- 
doubtedly the majority did go to Canada. 
But there are compensations. In 1908 the 
Canadian Superintendent of Immigration 
made the statement that “about 10,000 
farmers per year for the last five years 
have proceeded from Canada to the United 
States.” There is no reason to believe 
that this proportion has been materially 
reduced since then. 


HEBREWS TAKING UP FARMING 


To those of us who have felt that the 
Jewish nation had got pretty far away 
from the occupations of Bible times, when 
long-bearded patriarchs herded their cat- 
tle on the plains of Esdraelon, it will be 
interesting news to learn of the success 
attending the efforts of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society to in- 
duce Hebrews to abandon the city for the 
farm. A steadily growing stream is re- 
ported to be deserting the sweat-shop and 
the crowded tenement to seek homes in 
the country. This applies. not only to 
those who are:ambitious to become land- 
lords, but to ‘farm laborers as well, of 
whom upward of ten thousand have been 
placed in positions through the instru- 
mentality of the society, which has made 
farm loans, running into the millions, to 
settlers in thirty-six states. The most 
successful Jewish farming colony in the 
United States is probably that located in 
the Connecticut River valley, near Spring- 
field, Mass. 


NO MORE TITLES FOR CANADA 

Recently the Canadian House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution requesting that 
no more royal hcnors in the form of titles 
be conferred on Canadians. Thus, when 
the present generation of titled Canadians 
passes away, knighthoods, baronetcies, and 
peerages will be known no more in Canada. 


\ 


MONEY CIRCULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

On June 1 the total amount of money 
circulating in the United States was 
$5,834,268,212, or a per-capita circulation 
(estimating the population at 107,455,000) 
of $54.22. A year ago the amount in cir 
culation was $5,246,622,253. 
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NEMATODES PREYING ON ALL 
FORMS OF LIFE 
Nematodes are threadlike insects vary- 
ing in length from a few millimeters to 
from 20 to 24 inches. They occur in both 
free-living and parasitic varieties. On 
arid plains, at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers, in the water of hot springs, as well 
as in the ice of the Antarctic, nematodes 
are found in enormous numbers. They 
infest trees even to their highest tops, 
their microscopic eggs and larve being 
spread by air currents, insects, birds, or 
climbing animals. These insects are the 

cause of swellings or galls on plants. 

The economic damage accomplished by 
nematodes annually is stupendous. In 
live-stock countries, such as the United 
States, Australia, and Argentina, the 
monetary loss due to nematodes is always 
considerable and sometimes very great. 
Millions of nematodes attack sheep in the 
countries where these animals are kept on 
an extensive scale. There is another nem- 
atode that at times has completely checked 
the growing of sugar-beets in certain re- 
gions. Every domestic species of animals, 
and doubtless every wild species, has a 
number of nematode parasites sapping its 
vitality. Hookworm, a scourge of the trop- 
ics, aS well as trichinosis, a disease con- 
tracted by the eating of improperly cooked 
pork, are diseases of the humen family 
due to nematodes. 

LEATHER FROM FISH SKINS 

A sample lot of leather made from the 
skins of aquatic animals has been received 
by the Bureau of Fisheries. The collec- 
tion includes samples from tke ray, shark, 
sturgeon, paddlefish, and porpoise, and also 
articles made from these skins, including 
shoes, belts, portfolios, etc. Stations for 
the gathering of raw material have been 
established on the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. A high grade of leather is 
said to be produced from these skins. 


WAR COST UNITED STATES FOUR- 
TEEN BILLIONS 

War Department expenditures from the 
time war was declared until June 1, 1919, 
totaled $14,544,610,213. Of this amount, 
$1,839,787,989 was spent by the American 
Expeditionary Forces for supplies pur- 
chased abroad. 


WHAT OVERWHELMED THE HUN 

Not the actual strength of the Ameri- 
can army in France, says a writer in 
Power-Plant Engineering—though that 
could perhaps have forced surrender of 
large numbers of German troops — but 
the preparation under way which insured 
overwhelming defeat of Germany in 1919, 
was the cause of the sudden ending of 
the war. He goes on: 


If the Germans had not known of the 
great stream of shells, gas, tanks, and 
other munitions that was ready to flow 
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forward, they might have fought on 
through 1919, and the battles would 
have cost the lives of 200,000 American 
soldiers. But we were making more mus- 
tard gas than Great Britain, France, and 
Germany combined. Our tank program 
called for one tank for every seventy- 
five foot of front; artillery and shells 
were under way that would have blown 
the German army off the face of the 
earth. And they knew it. So that, al- 
though we are paying for a great mass 
of material that never reached the front, 
it is really a payment for the saving of 
200,000 lives of our boys, and wounds that 
cannot even be estimated. 


THE DARKY AT THE FRONT 

A negro who perhaps merits a Distin- 
guished Service Cross for his indirect as- 
sistance in winning the war is John Ward, 
of Goldsborough, N. C. His achievement 
is described in the Daily Express. Thir- 
teen of his eighteen sons were reported 
as in the Ninth and Tenth United States 
Cavalry, while his seventeen daughters 
were busily engaged in war work. Thirty 
representatives of one family helping to 
win the war! Among this man’s thirty- 
five children were, it is stated, two sets 
of quadruplets and five pairs of twins. 

FINANCIAL AMERICA “OVER 
THE TOP” 

That our victories in the great war 
were not all of a military character may 
be seen from the following figures, show- 
ing the success attending the raising of 
the different “Liberty Loans”: 


First Liperty LOAN 


Amount asked by govern- 
TN sk ede ak obese oa $2,000,000,000 
Amount subscribed......... 3,035,220,850 


Seconp LIBERTY LOAN 


Amount asked by govern- 
WN So cee sate ene $3,000,000,000 
Amount subscribed......... 4,617,532,300 


Turirp Liserty LOAN 


Amount asked by govern- 
WE so ia ecnein oS Bia ire dices $3,000,000,000 
Amount subscribed......... 4,176,516,850 


FourtH Liserty LOAN 


Amount asked by govern- 
UO oe cist wena sg he ees $6,000,000,000 
Amount subscribed......... 6,993,073,250 


FirtH Victory LIBERTY LOAN 


Amount asked by govern- 
NOU 5k eo ta a aan $4,500,000,000 
Amount subscribed......... 4,620,000,000 


At the signing of the armistice the fol- 
lowing was the respective airplane 
strength of the warring countries: France, 
3,321; Germany, 2,730; Great Britain, 
1,758; Italy, 812; United States, 740; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 622; Belgium, 153. 

The American army in France up to the 
middle of May had gained 32,000,000 
pounds in weight—an average of 25 pounds 
per man. This record, we venture, has 
never been surpassed, or equaled, in the 
annals of war. 


ESTRAYS 
The chance of two fingerprints. being 
alike is figured as one in 54,000,000. 


More than nine thousand Americans 
have been awarded the French War Cross. 


It is estimated that the world’s railways 
represent one-seventh of its entire wealth. 


An American Indian can see at least 
one-tenth farther than the average white 
man. 


The peak of Teneriffe, in the Canary 
Islands, throws a shadow fifty miles across 
the sea. 


Farm property in the United States in- 
creased thirty billion dollars in value dur- 
ing the last ten years. 


At Bilbao, Spain, there is living a fam- 
ily of seven who between them possess no 
fewer than 164 fingers. 


One rat will eat or spoil four bushels of 
grain a year. It costs $2 or $3 a year to 
feed a rat on your place. 


Shakespeare had a vocabulary of some 
15,000 words. The average man has about 
3,500, and some have but 1,000. 


Hearing is the only sense which is not 
active in a new-born child. That sense is 
dormant until the third or fourth day. 


The greatest age of which there is any 
authentic record was reached by an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Parr, who lived to 
be 152 years old. 


Of three brothers named Atkins, of 
whom the last died a few years ago at 
Harrow, England, one weighed 476, one 
504, and one 560 pounds. 


In Russia at the present time a pair of 
socks sells for $7.50 to $15, a pair of shoes 
for $150 to $300, while a whole suit of 
clothes costs from $750 to $1,250. 


In the rural districts of the United 
States one person out of every ten is illit- 
erate, while in the cities only one person 
in twenty is unable to read and write. 


Before the war Germany was the great- 
est toy-manufacturing country, leading all 
competitors by a wide margin. The United 
States now ranks first, with Japan next. 


The average length of life is greater in 
Norway than in any other country. This 
is attributed to the fact that the tempera- 
ture is cool and uniform throughout the 
year. 


In the United States there are 2,253,000 
farms under 50 acres, 1,438,000 between 50 
and 100 acres, 1,516,000 between 100 and 
175 acres, and 1,153,000 of over 175 acres 
each. 


During the five weeks ended May 31, 
77,788 discharged soldiers and sailors ap- 
plied for employment through government 
agencies. Of this number, 51,928 were 
placed in positions. 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 


gestions for this department, 


Mere man trying to guess at a woman’s tastes and pref- 


erences is hitting more or less at random. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” 


just what you want it to be. 








THE MOTHERS OF MEN 
[Jessie Gardner] 

It is said that ‘occasion begets the 
man.” But, in studying the lives of great 
men of the past and present, I find that, 
usually, behind the occasion has been a 
great mother—one who, by years of care- 
ful training, has built into the character 
of her boy honesty, courage, and self- 
control equal to any occasion. 


The quality of initiative that enables 
men to think for themselves, to grapple 
with new conditions, to solve difficult 
problems, or to distinguish themselves as 
heroes at the crucial moment, is not sent 
by chance to many individuals. It comes 
where preparation has been made to re- 
ceive it. 


The career of Abraham Lincoln clearly 
illustrates the results of careful prepara- 
tion by the mother. From birth he pos- 
sessed her splendid physique and determi- 
nation of will. All through the years of 
his boyhood, by her own efforts and close 
association with nature, she was able to 
lay a foundation for, and to develop, those 
qualities of right living and clean think- 
ing which in after-years were to mold the 
destiny of a nation. To her influence and 
guidance he pays tribute in these memo- 
rable words: “Thank her, not me, that 
your slaves are free. God bless her! All 
I am, or ever hope to be, I owe to my 
mother.” 

We find the greatest hero* of the 
world’s greatest war waving aside the at- 
tentions of an admiring public, hurrying 
through the ovation accorded him by Con- 
gress, that he might the sooner reach the 
home of his aged mother. He proudly 
declares that she has been his inspiration, 
and that to her is due the credit for the 
valiant deeds performed in the service of 
his country. He left Tennessee a plain 
boy of the hills; he returned wearing 
medals of the highest military honor, and 


*World’s Greatest Hero: Sergeant Alvin 
C. York. of Pall Mall, Tenn., in the Ar- 
gonne Forest killed 2 Germans with his 
rifle, captured 132, and put 32 machine-guns 
out of action. For his efficient service he 
was decorated with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and the French War Cross 
with palm. 


with these words of General Foch still 
ringing in his ears: ‘“‘What you did was 
the greatest thing accomplished by any 
single soldier of any of the armies in 
Europe.” What more could be said? 

A glimpse into the life of another of 
the great heroes of the recent war; shows 
us a mother and father leaving their 
home in the East and beginning life 
anew in an adopted state, that their back- 
ward, delicate boy of fourteen might live 
in the open. A few years of life in the 
saddle restored the lad’s health, and so 
endeared the West to the parents that 
they decided to remain there indefinitely. 
Here the boy grew to healthy manhood, 
known for his fearless riding, honest 
dealing, and shrewd business ability. In 
the spring of 1918 he answered the call to 
the colors, changed the blue flannel shirt 
of the cowboy for the khaki of the sol- 
dier, and in a few short months covered 
it with medals won for deeds of excep- 
tional bravery. 

The sterling qualities of character 
formed from lessons learned in the school 
of the big out-of-doors stood the test and 
brought this boy home, the pride of his 
regiment. 

In speaking of the courage displayed 
by his son in action, the father says: “I 
give his mother credit for his bravery. 
She does not know the meaning of the 
word ‘fear.’” The hero himself very 
modestly attributes all the honors to the 
wonderful climate of the Rockies, and to 
the teaching of fearless, optimistic par- 
ents. 

How sweet for these mothers of men to 
feel that, assisted by Mother Nature 
alone, they gave to the world sons ca- 
pable of such noble deeds! What a con- 
solation to know that through their in- 
fluence they were found ready to measure 
up to the big opportunity and to make 
good! What a splendid reward for all 
the days of care, anxiety, and sacrifice! 
What a privilege to have kept the “home 
fires burning until the boys came home”! 


+Colorado’s Greatest Hero: Corporal Jesse 
Cc. Funk, of Calhan, Colo., for bravery at the 
front won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
the French War Cross with palm, and the 
French Military Medal. 





WAGES FOR WIVES 
[Philadelphia Bulletin] 
Wages for wives were turned down by 

an audience, largely of women, here the 

other night, after a debate on whether 
husbands should be required to pay such 
wages 

One speaker drew a dismal picture of 
the future of romance with wives work- 
ing for wages. 

“Tmagine a scene like this,” he said: 

“*Honey, do you love me?’ 

“““Of course I love you.’ 

“*Then will you marry me?’ 

“Well, maybe. How much do you 
pay?’ 

“Suppose the wives were to join the 
soviet of waiters-up and charge triple 
wages for waiting up nights for hus- 
bands,” he said, 

“Tmagine a wife going into society and 
being labeled a ‘$15-a-week wife.’ A 
woman can take a last year’s hat and 
make it look like new. But when she 
signed a contract for $15 a week there 
would be no hiding it from the neigh- 
bors.” 

Another speaker pleaded that “woman 
shall not be brought down from her ped- 
estal as a queen and made a mere em- 
ployee of man.” In deploring the future 
of romance under the wage system, he 
said the marriage ceremony would have 
to be revised to read: 

“With this ring I hire thee, and will 
pay thee $15 a week by the aid of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

Notices like the following, he predict- 
ed, would be published: 

“Married—John Brown and Mary 
Smith, by Rev. Russell H. Conwell, They 
will live in Logan, and the wife’s wages 
will be $15 a week.” 

Scenes like the following in court were 
forecast: 

“Judge, he hired me for $20 a week, 
and he is now two weeks overdue in my 
pay. I’m going to get a new boss.” 








OLD LADY 
[Samuel McCoy in Scribner's] 

Why is life “all right’? Well, take your 
ease: 

You’re seventy now, and almost through with 
it; 

You’ve borne eight children, outlived all but 
two; 

Those two are poor, and you're still ‘“‘strong”’ 
at your age, 

And do the housework: wash, bake, iron 
clothes 

In a hot kitchen when the heat’s appalling: 

Your husband’s dead; your friends don’t come 
to see you; 

You sit alone at night to read your Book, 

And your head nods; you dream of days gone 
by; 

After a while you creak to bed and dark- 
ness. 


Is life ‘‘worth while’? I, knowing all your 


story, 
Am sure of it, now I have seen your smile. 
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WHY THE SENATOR VOTED AGAINST 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


[Wisconsin State Journal] 

Senator Bilgrien did not care to speak 
for publication, but requested the privi- 
lege of writing out his views in a formal 
statement. This is the statement he is- 
sued: 

1. I and my Wife agree on pointl. A 
house Wife belong to home near her chil- 


dren and to keep hous and not open pub- 
lic Politic. 


2 ond. It is only for the city Women in 
larger cities that want to vote and to get 
the controll of the Country Vote. to elect 
State officers and the President of the U. 
S. because a Country Women wont not 
go to vote They have all they want to 
do to take care of their children & House 
Work garden and etc 


3 th a Danger that the men will not go 
to the poles if the Women get Elected to 
any state Legislature, the big Danger 
will be that some hair pulling will 
going on if there will be Women Elected 
in the State Legislature they will be 
worse as the Attorneys at present. 


THE COOK’S DOMAIN 
Veal Fricassee for Dinner 


Two pounds lean veal cut into pieces 
about 2 inches square. Cover with cold 
water and boil until tender, using a very 
little salt pork with it for seasoning. 
Take meat out and drain it, roll in flour, 
and brown in a little butter. Add more 
butter to take up 2 tablespoons of flour 
Pour in water meat was cooked in, and 
milk or cream to make 3 pints of gravy. 
Add a little salt and pepper. Strain, and 
serve at once. 


Old-Fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 


Take % cup white corn meal; 1% 
cups flour; 1 teaspoon salt; 4 teaspoons 
baking-powder; 2 tablespoons sugar; 2 
tablespoons shortening; % cup _ cold 
milk; % cup cream (whipped); 3 cups 
strawberries. Sift dry ingredients into a 
bowl. Add shortening and rub in very 
lightly, Add milk slowly, mixing with 
fork or knife. Turn the dough out on 
floured board and roll lightly one inch 
thick. Brush top with milk and bake in 
hot oven 20 to 25 minutes. Split open and 
spread between layers with strawber- 
ries which have been sweetened and 
crushed. Put on top layer, spread with 
whipped cream slightly sweetened, and 
place berries on top and serve. 


Few persons grow Brussels sprouts, 
and yet they are one of the most pala- 
table and valuable of vegetables. They are 
a fine, delicate cabbage—as tasty as cauli- 
They are not hard to grow. 


flower. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 
Skim milk is best for washing lino- 
leum. 
Greasy dishes should be wiped off with 
tissue paper before washing. 


Ink stains of long standing on carpets 
can be removed by treating with oxalic 
acid. 

To take grease out of leather, apply 
white of an egg; dry in sun; repeat if 
necessary. 

When using an iron, get a brick—a 
white one preferred—for a stand; it will 
keep the iron hot longer. 


Filter cloth and absorbent cotton are 
efficient materials for strainers. Cheese- 
cloth and wire gauze are less effective. 


If the pantry becomes infested with 
ants, dip a sponge in sweetened water and 
place it where the ants gather. They 
will soon appear on the sponge “trap,” 
which can then be plunged into hot 
water. 


Germs which grow in food and cause 
illness grow very rapidly, particularly if 
the food is a little warm, and are not de- 
stroyed unless the food is well cooked be- 
fore serving. Simply “warming up” is 
not enough. 


Kitchen walls should be painted, so 
that they may be wiped with a damp 
cloth, making cleanliness possible with- 
out great demand on strength and with- 
out the disarrangement caused by white- 
washing or calcimining. 


Try to make the dishes‘ served of such 
size that there will be enough to satisfy 
the appetite of the family, and no unne- 
cessary table or plate waste. Don’t be 
ashamed to plan closely. Thrift in food 
means providing enough food—neither 
too little nor too much. 


Ten pounds of potatoes of good variety 
contain approximately seven and a half 
pounds of water and two and one-half 
pounds of food, chiefly starch. The 
starch of the potato is equal as food to 
the starch which forms the principal nu- 
tritive substance in bread. 


At the farmer’s breakfast table in 1918 
he drank coffee that cost him 16 per cent 
more than in 1914, and he had sugar that 
cost 59 per cent more, bread made from 
flour that cost 92 per cent more, and, 
whatever use was made of lard, it cost 
him 133 per cent more than in 1914, 


Certain kinds of food—creamed chicken, 
or custard, or warm vegetables, for ex- 
ample—are excellent culture mediums 
for bacteria which may have been intro- 
duced into them by accident. For this 
reason it is a safe rule to have as short 
a time as possible intervene between 
the preparation of food and its consump- 
tion. 
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THREE SALERS 
[Blighty, London] 
Three Salers went sale-ing out into the 
West; 
Out into the West as the sun rose high. 
Each thought of the bargain that she 
would love best, 
And wondered what marvels her money 


would buy. 

For men must work and women must 
spend, 

Though money is scarce, and no one will 
lend, 


And the Bargain Sales be raging. 


Three wives sat up in their bedroom dim, 
And they turned up the gas as the sun 
went down.. 
They looked at fat parcels, and purses so 
slim; 
And happily planned their next journey 
to town, 
For men must work and women must 
spend, 
Though ruin be sudden, and credit will 
end, 
And the Bargain Sales be raging. 


Three husbands still gaze on the silks and 


lace, 
In the morning gray, when all hope has 
flown; 
But the women are sleeping and dreaming 
in peace 


Of a land where the sale-bills are never 
torn down. 
For men must work and women must 


spend, 

And the sooner ‘tis over, the sooner the 
end, 

And good-by to the sales and _ their 
raging. 


TURKISH WOMEN CRY FOR MERCY 

All political and moral _ progress 
achieved by Turkish women they owe to 
the women of England and France, ac- 
cording to their own avowal. This is 
why they now appeal to the women of all 
the Allied lands to come to their aid once 
more in the days of Turkey’s peril. We 
find the appeal in the Constantinople 
Wakit, signed by a large number of wo- 
men of culture and high social posi- 
tion. Turkey is accused of crimes that 
have shocked the civilized world, they 
say, and confess that these crimes have 
been committed. But the responsibility 
for these crimes must be fixed in accord- 
ance with truth and justice. The crimes 
were committed by one party and by the 
men appointed by that party. 


HERE AND THERE 
In Tartary a woman is paid for by her 
weight in butter. 
In Siberia a dissatisfied husband tears 
his wife’s veil or cap off, and that consti- 
tutes a divorce. 


In Uganda the average cost of a wife 
is four bulls, a box of cartridges, and six 
sewing needles. 


The number of business and _ profes- 


sional women in the United States is es- 
timated at 11,000,000. 













































































































































































































































































































































































TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS: 

We want to make THE PRODUCER your paper, too. We are going to give you 
a department all your own—“The Kids’ Corral’ it will be called. We shail try to 
make it interesting to you, but we want you to help us by writing and telling us just 
what you wish us to put into it—jokes, rhymes, little stories, games, or bits of infor- 
mation about the big world outside. All boys and girls have questions to ask—per- 
haps we can answer some of yours for you. Write to us anyway; we shall always 
be glad to hear from you. Address your letters to 
THE PRODUCER, 

515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THIS WIDE WORLD 
HE GERMANS HAVE SIGNED the Peace Treaty. They could do nothing else. 
Had they refused, another—and a bloodier — revolution would have followed. 

Starving men want food above everything else. Now they can go back to work 
where they left off five years ago. The rest of the world can go back to work— 
and spend a hundred years building up what it has taken five to destroy. 


But, while the Germans have signed, they signed with their fingers crossed. 
They do not intend to do what they have pledged themselves to do, except as they 
are compelled to. The most candid among them say so. Like their treaty guaran- 
teeing Belgium’s integrity, this new covenant to them is nothing but a “scrap of 
paper,” to be torn up the moment they feel themselves strong enough and find it to 
their interest. Is it not, then, for America and the other Allies to see to it that 
they don’t get a chance? 


They have put their name to a document declaring that Germany was respon- 
sible for the war. They have agreed to deliver the Kaiser up to justice. Had they 
been asked to swear that they were sorry and ashamed of themselves, they would 
have done that too. Sorry they are—there can’t be any doubt about it: mighty 
sorry, not because they began the war, but because they lost it. Ashamed they 
likewise are—we all know it: heartily ashamed, not for the crime of plotting against 
the peace of the world, but for the crime of being caught. 


The Kaiser, you know, is in Holland—sawing wood and saying nothing. He 
sought refuge there when his own people turned against him. MHospitably, little 
Holland opened her door to him. Who will deny even a blood-stained murderer 
shelter from the storm? The Allies will ask her to give him up. Then he will be 
tried by a court composed of the best lawyers in the five big nations that fought 
against him—the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. The problem 
will be to find a punishment befitting the offense. 
worth taking. 


No one wants his life—it isn’t 


What, then, shall be done with him? A hundred years ago the great Napoleon, 
for aspiring to dominate the world, was deported to a lonely isle in mid-Atlantic, to 
end his days in contemplation of his vanished dream. Shall we send William, too, 
to St. Helena, to spend the remainder of his miserable existence listening to the 
wails and curses of distressed and bleeding humanity reaching him across the sea? 


Let each of our young readers write and tell us what he or she would do with 
the Kaiser! 


President Wilson, his work completed, is back in the United States. Shortly 
he will tour the country in the interest of the League of Nations. There are not 
a few here at home who oppose this league. Some fear it will promote rather than 
prevent wars in the future. Others have not made up their minds, and wish to be 
given an opportunity to learn and think more about it. Eventually the majority of 
the people will decide, as they ought to. In a free country there is no other way. 


[C-ntinued on next page] 





Vol. I, No. 2 
THE FIREFLY FAMILY 
[ Evaleen Stein] 

As you watch the fireflies flitting 
through the summer dusk, lighting the 
garden with their tiny fairy lamps, or 
sparkling over the wheat-fields like a 
shower of star-flakes, do you ever stop 
to think what marvelous little creatures 
they are? And do you know that they 
have many interesting cousins in other 

countries? 

There is their big Brazilian cousin, 
called the ‘‘cucujo” or fire-beetle, with his 
red and green light so bright that you 
could read your story-book with him for 
a lamp. Indeed, the Indians of the 
Amazon river country often catch them 
and put them in little wicker cages, just 
as sometimes you put our fireflies in 
glass botties—only the Indians use them 
to light their huts. And it is said that 
many times they have guided travelers 
at night through the dark tropical for- 
ests by means of these fire-beetles which 
they carry like lanterns. 

The ladies of Brazilian cities, too, 
have found a use for the beautiful cucu- 
jos. Imprisoning them in bits of gauze, 
so that they cannot fly away, they orna- 
ment their hair with them, where they 
flash and sparkle like living diamonds. 
And once upon a time a gentleman from 
France took one home with him, keeping 
it alive by moistening the bars of its 
wicker cage with sugar water, of which 
the cucujos are very fond. When they 
came to Paris, one night it escaped and 
flew about seeing the sights by its own 
marvelous light, which greatly aston- 
ished the French people, as no fire-beetle 
had ever before traveled across the sea. 

Then our firefly has a well-known Eng 
lish cousin, called the glow-worm; which 
is not really a worm at all, but a kind 
of beetle. The mother beetles spend 
their time quietly at home, needing no 
wings, and so have none; and people, 
seeing them creeping about with their 
bright light, called them glow-worms—a 
name that has become fastened upon 
them. It was these the English poet, 
Shelley, meant when he wrote: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 


The father glow-worms, or rather 
beetles, though their light is less bright, 
fly about; and it was of them, no doubt, 
that another English poet, Tennyson, was 
thinking when he wrote his lovely lines 
about the seven stars called the Pleiades 
(do you know them and their pretty 
story ?): 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a 
silver braid. 


But while the fireflies are a delight to 
poets, to scientific men they are a puzzle 
hard to solve. How is it they carry in 
[Turn to bottom of next page] 
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The President has also given France his word that he will try to make the 
Senate agree to a promise to come to her rescue if at any time in the future she 
should again be attacked by a recovered and revengeful Germany. England has 
given the same pledge. France’s cause, Wilson feels, is our cause. She sent us 
Lafayette to help us win our freedom; in return, we sent her Pershing to help her 
keep hers. Let the free countries continue to stand together. Only in that way can 
we hope to retain what we have fought so hard to gain. 

But some of our senators are opposed even to that. Many people, you know, 
will refuse to do what seems just and natural, simply because they dislike the 
person who asks it of them, or because he wears a different-colored party label. 
Why should we not recognize and admire ability and honest conviction wherever 
they are found? 

The rest of the American delegation to the Peace Conference, headed by Secre- 
tary Lansing, has remained at Paris, working on the other peace treaties, cleaning 
up odds and ends. Thousands of other Americans are still in different parts of 
Europe and Asia, tending the sick and wounded, distributing food and clothing, 
regulating frontiers, mediating between quarreling nationalities, straightening out 
finances—building, restoring, helping, cheering everywhere. Before the war there 
were many people “over there’ who knew little of America; there were others who, 
knowing it better, did not particularly like it. Today there are few anywhere who 
do not both know and love it. Even those who, like Germany, used to sneer, have 
ended by respecting. Isn’t that in itself something accomplished? 

Our soldiers are coming home. In a few months they will all be back on the 
farms and ranches, in factory and shop and office—better for their experience in 
every way: stronger in body, with a broader outlook on the world and its problems. 
In that way even an evil thing may produce good results. 

They are coming home to a “dry” country. Until all the soldiers are demobi- 
lized, no alcoholic liquors may be sold or served in any part of the United States. 
And after next January national prohibition will be in force, to remain forever the 
law of the land. 

Another amendment to the Constitution, passed by Congress and now before 
the state legislatures, is woman suffrage. If three-fourths of the states ratify it, 
women everywhere can vote. 

This should settle these two questions once for all. There will always be 
those who feel that no one has a right to dictate to his neighbor what he must 
eat or drink—that the government is exceeding its just powers by invading our 
homes and telling us what we may put on our table. There are likewise people 
who would prefer that the women would not want to vote. But, if they insist, 
probably not many will agree that the men have a right, even if they have the 
power, to prevent them. Since they do insist, let us give them what they wish and 
stop wasting our time wrangling about it. 

Down in Mexico, Villa has broken loose again. A band of his cut-throats at- 
tacked Juarez, across the Rio Grande from El Paso. A few bullets strayed into the 
latter town, killing and wounding a few people. The American garrison then got 
busy and crossed the river in pursuit. Villa didn’t stay to count his dead. 

The Atlantic Ocean has been crossea a second and third time: by the air route. 
Two Englishmen in a biplane started from Newfoundland and reached Ireland in 
a non-stop flight—the trip Harry Hawker attempted, but failed to finish. The fol- 
lowing week a British airship—the largest ever built—with a crew of thirty, set out 
from Scotland and flew clear to New York without a pause—3,600 miles, in 108 hours 
and 12 minutes. A boy of sixteen, Valentine, had hidden himself in the bottom of 
the dirigible and made the flight as a “stow-away”! How would you like an ex- 
perience like that? 


Buffalo and camel races are anong 
the amusements provided for guests at 
Egyptian hotels. 


their tiny bodies a light so bright, yet 
with so little heat? If it were like elec- 
tricity or gas, or even a lamp or candle, 
the heat would soon burn the firefly to 
ashes. But, as he flits around so happi- 
ly, plainly his little lamp is cool and com- 
fortable. It is this kind of heatless light 
that the scientists have long tried in 
vain to make. It would mean a fortune 
to anyone who could discover how to do 
it; but thus far no one has succeeded. 
Meantime the little fireflies flutter about 
like fairy stars, keeping their wonderful 
secret all to themselves. 


The flying-fish does not really fly, but 
raises itself from the water by means 
of long fins. It can support itself in 
the air until they become dry, when it 
drops back into the sea. 


Companionship, good times, and a 
chance to make money are the three 
things a country boy or girl looks for- 
ward to finding in a city. Club work 
provides them in the country. 
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“CASHING IN” ON CLUB WORK 

Three sisters in Granville County, N. 
C., in 1915 joined a local canning club. 
The first year they planted one-fifth acre 
of tomatoes. Besides using all they 
needed on the table, they filled 1,500 
cans for markets and cleared $150. The 
next year a larger garden, containing 
tomatoes, corn, string-beans, and peas, 
was planted. In addition to what the 
family ate, fresh and canned, 2,000 cans 
were sold. The profits paid half the ex- 
pense of a sister in college and helped 
the girls’ father remodel and paint their 
home and buy an inexpensive automo- 
bile. In 1917 these three club members 
canned and sold 2,500 large cans. 


IN JULY 
[Evaleen Stein] 
Let us find a shady, wady, 
Pretty little brook; 
Let us have some candy handy, 
And a picture-book. 


There all day we’ll stay and play and 
Never mind the heat, 

While the water, gleaming, streaming, 
Ripples round our feet. 


And we’ll gather curly, pearly 
Mussel-shells, while bright, 

Frightened minnows, darting, parting, 
Scurry out of sight. 


What if, what if—heigho! my oh!— 
All the “‘ifs’’ were true, 

And the little fishes’ wishes, 
Now, what would you do? 


THE FISHERMAN FRIEND 
[ Evaleen Stein] 


When he mends his fishing nets, 
An old fisherman I know, 

Sometimes he almost forgets 
What he’s doing, when I go 

And beg him to tell me tales— 

All about the ships and sails, 

And the awful Arctic gales, 

When he went off catching whales 
Up amid the ice and snow! 


Oh, he’s seen so many things, 
And he’s sailed so far away. 
Of his many voyagings 
I would rather hear than play! 
He has watched the breakers roar 
Round the rocks of Labrador; 
He knows Eskimos, and more 
Stories of the frozen shore, 
Polar bears and Baffin’s Bay! 


He has sailed the South Sea, too; 
Seen the splendid Spanish Main. 

Once a bearded pirate crew 
Caught, but let him go again! 

He was wrecked and cast away 

On a desert isle one day— 

Where it was he did not say; 

But he had to stay and stay, 
Living on just crabs and rain! 


Once he rode a big sea-horse, 
And saw rising from the foam 

Twenty mermaids—each, of course, 
Combing with a golden comb! 

In his hut beside the sea 

Often I sit on his knee, 

And he mends and talks to me 

Till it’s ’way past time for tea, 
And he has to send me home! 





AT A PARADE OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 
[E. P. in Chicago Tribune] 
"Midst flags and friendly noise, 
Set faces bronzed and keen. 
Those boys, those boys— 
What their young eyes have seen! 


The swinging line deploys, 
Led by sore simple word. 
Those boys,.those boys— 
What their young ears have heard! 


All hopes and hates and joys 

The passioned months have dealt. 
Those boys, those boys— 

What their young hearts have felt! 


With life and death but toys, 
To victory they have fought. 
Our boys, our boys— 
What their young arms have wrought! 


THE UNRETURNING 
[Clinton Scollard in New York Sun] 
For us, the dead, though young, 
For us, who fought and bled, 
Let a last song be sung, 
And a last word be said! 


Dreams, hopes, and high desires, 
That leaven and uplift, 

On sacrificial fires 
We offered as a gift. 


We gave, and gave our all, 

In gladness, though in pain; 
Let not a whisper fall 

That we have died in vain! 


TREK SONG 
[Arthur S. Bourinot in Ottawa Citizen] 
When the snow has left the hollows 
And the birds are flying north, 
When the winds are warm with April and 
the rain, 
Oh, it’s then the footsteps falter and the 
weary eyesight follows 
The ways that to the wilderness lead forth. 


Then the heart longs for the river 

With its chanting choral song, 

And the chain of inland waters without en/; 

Oh, it’s then the pulses quicken and the 
nerves are all a-quiver 

To take the trail and trek among the strong. 


And the fellowship of faring 

Is the lure that wills you on, 

With the call to which you never answer no. 

So it’s then you'll take the highroad and the 
free road, never caring, 

And life will lead you out to meet the dawn. 


When the wilderness is calling 

To the broad, untrodden floor, 

And the heart responds with fervor to the 
wind, 

Oh, it’s then you’ll sing the trek song, to the 
lilt of water falling, 

And Wanderlust will open wide the door. 


THE PRODUCER 





[Berton Braley in Woman’s World] 


I am grown old, and this is how I know: 
Not by the stiffening joints or hair of snow 
(These have been gifts that time has long 
bestowed), 
But by the yearning for a snug abode, 
A clean, white cottage where the roses grow. 


Once when the road-call came I leaped to go; 
But now I linger by the hearth aglow; 
The weight of years is my too-heavy load— 
I am grown old. 


There is no summons in the winds that blow, 
There is no challenge in the seas that flow, 
There is no magic in the rovers’ code, 
I am a-weary of the open road. 
Bitter it is to learn, but it is so: 
I am grown old. 


BESIDE THE SEA OF DREAMS 
[Iris in Chicago Tribune] 


Across the murmuring sea of dreams 

There drifts a melody, faint and far, 
Whose tender, echoing cadence seems 

Like pallid light from a long-dead star. 
The shifting sand of the gleaming shore 
Is the dust of dreams I have dreamed before. 


From scented dusk and from misty dew, 
With silver sheen like a moonbeam fay, 
I call my loveliest dreams of you 
Which rise like wraiths from the tossed 
sea spray. 
I clasp them close to my heart, and then 
You seem to be in my arms again. 


The golden shore of the sea of dreams 
Is a flow’ry road for your happy feet, 
And the floating song to my fancy seems 
Your own dear voice with its love-notes 
sweet. : 
Then the tears of joy, like a summer rain, 
Cleanse my grateful heart of its loss and pain. 


“A WIND IN THE NIGHT ”’ 
[Aline Kilmer] 


A wind rose in the night 
(She had always feared it so!); 
Sorrow plucked at her heart, 
And I could not help but go. 


Softly I went and stood 

By her door at the end of the hall. 
Dazed with grief, I watched 

The candles flaring and tall. 


The wind was wailing aloud: : 
I thought how she would have cried 
For my warm, familiar arms, 
And the sense of me by her side. 


The candles flickered and leaped; 
The shadows jumped on the wall. 

She lay before me small and still, 
And did not care at all. 


Vol. I, No. 
THE DREAMERS 
[Arthur O’Shaughnessy in Farm, Stock and Home} 
We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers 
And sitting ‘by desolate streams— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 

And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire’s glory; 

One man with a dream of pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


BACK TO THE LAND 
[Andrew Dodd in Poeiry Review | 
Now that the winter is over, 
And the green creeps into the grass, 
I turn like an ardent lover 
Eager to meet his lass; 
For long night o’er my church-warden 
I've dreamed of the joys to be, 
When I would be back to my garden 
* And the mavis back to his tree. 


So here again I am quenching 
My thirst for a smell of the soil; 
My parsnip-bed I am trenching 
And I croon with joy at my toil. 
The starling chirls on the rigging, 
The mavis lilts on his tree, 
And old, old song, as I’m digging, 
Wells up in the heart of me. 


WHEN TROUBLE COMES AROUN’ 
[Century Magazine] 
When trouble knocks hard on my kitchen 
door, 
I don’t git up an’ answer no more; 
I set right still till his han’s git sore. 


Years ago, when I was young an’ thin, 
I useter git up an’ ask him in, 
An’ listen to all the yarns he’d spin. 


An’ I'd think all day, an’ I’d dream all night, 
Till I didn’t have no appetite, 
An’ I couldn’t work, an’ I couldn't fight. 


Then I woke one day with an awful start, 
With a change of head and a change of heart, 
An’ I laid fer Trouble, to play my part. 


When he come along an’ he saw my eye, 
He turned ’way out, fer to pass me by; 
An’ I held my head up bold an’ high. 


So now when he knocks at my kitchen door, 
I git my club, an’ I cross the floor; 
But Trouble don’t hang aroun’ no more. 


LEAVES 
[ Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald] 
The leaves of the slim wild-cherry, 
Like golden birds a-wing, 
Over the dreaming meadows 
Drift and swing, 


And far on the wind’s wings blowing, 
Beneath this arch of blue, 

My thoughts, as the leaves in number, 
Drift to you. 
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Fortunate Incredulity—Mrs. CasEy 
(with newspaper)—‘‘ They gave Pat Mur- 
phy’s name in the death notices instead of 
his brother Mike’s.” 

Casgy—‘‘ Ye don’t say! It’s a nice fix 
Pat would be in if he was wan o’ thim that 
belave all they read in the papers.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Farm-Work.—FarmMer—“ Do you want 
a job diggin’ potatoes?” 

TrrEp Tim—“ Yes, provided it’s diggin’ 
‘em out of gravy.’’—London Tit-Bits. 


Heard in the Cotton-Field.—NortTs- 
ERNER—‘‘ What’s that white fluffy stuff you 
are picking?” 

‘That, sah, will be wool when yo’ wear 
it next winter in the No’th.’’—Life. 


Intermittent—Lapy (to applicant for 
position as gardener)—“‘ You are, of course, 
strictly sober?”’ 

APPLICANT—“‘ Yes, 
Blighty (London). 


Napoleon’s Pose.—The following story 
is an illustration of the unfailing humor of 
the Yankee soldiers in the trenches: 

Bill, from the Bowery, busily engaged in 
hunting ‘“‘cooties,’”’ says to his companion 
in misery: ‘“‘Say, I knows now why dat guy 
Napoleon always had his picter took wid 
his hand in de front of his shirt!” 


mum, often.”— 


For Keeps.—‘‘I want a pair of the best 
gloves you have,”’ said Mrs. Nuritch at the 
glove counter. 

“Yes, ma’am,’ 
man. 


? 


replied the polite sales- 

“How long do you want them?” 
“Don’t git insultin’, young man! I 

want to buy ’em, not hire ’em.”—Tit-Bits. 


Probably Dogfish.—Blank had had a 
day off, and when he returned to the office 
the following morning his pals wanted to 
know why he looked so disgruntled. 

‘Everything went wrong!’ grumbled 
Blank. 

“How was that?” one asked. 

“Ever go fishing with a girl?” 

“Once.” 

“Did she protest against hurting the 
fish?’’ 

‘“No. She said she was sure they were 
perfectly happy, because they were all 
wagging their tails.”-—London Tit-Bits. 


Another Hand to ‘‘Rock the Cradle.’’— 
MorHer—‘‘ Would you like to come and 
rock the baby for a bit, Tommy?” 

Tommy—‘ Rather! But I haven’t got a 
rock!”’—London Mail. 


Didn’t Help Her Any.— Mandy had been 
troubled with a toothache for some time 
before she got up sufficient courage to go to 


the dentist. The moment he touched her 
tooth she screamed. 

‘““What are you making such a noise for?”’ 
he demanded. ‘Don’t you know I’m a 
painless dentist?” 

‘“Well, sah,’”’ retorted Mandy, ‘“‘mebbe 
yo’ is painless, but ah ain’t.”’ 


Specifications.—‘‘ But, Mabel, on what 
grounds does your father object to me?” 

“On any grounds within a mile of our 
house.”’—Houston Post. 


The Borrowed Dollar.—‘ Pat, here’s the 
dollar I borrowed of ye last wake.” 

‘“‘Bedad, Mike, I’d forgot all about it.” 

““Och, why the divil didn’t ye say so?”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


Artificially —Tur Brutre—‘‘I think that 
women are much better-looking than men.’’ 

SHe—Naturally.”’ 

THe Brure—‘‘No, artificially.’’—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Lost and Found.—Mrs. Thrale, Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, in one of her letters relates 
the story of a maid who once canie to her 
with a request from her mistress to borrow 
a book with the title ‘‘ Milk and Asparagus 
Lost.”” Mrs. Thrale correctly divined her 
meaning and sent her back with Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.”’ 


The Unkindest Cut.—‘‘It’s four years 
now since he left me,’’ said the deserted 
wife. ‘‘I remember it just as well as yes- 
terday—how he stood at the door, holding 
it open till six flies got into the house.’’”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Long and Faithful Service.—Mnrs. 
MorninecaLt—“When you spoke of your 
maid as an old family retainer I expected 
to see an older person. How long has she 
been in your family?” 

Mrs. Roorat—“Ever since last Wednes- 
day.” —Judge. 


The Judge’s Busy Day.—A discouraged 
counselor remarked to the court: ‘‘My 
poor client is little likely to get justice done 
her until the judgment-day.” 

‘‘Well, counselor,” said the judge, “‘if 
I have an opportunity I'll plead for the 
poor woman myself on that day.” 

‘‘Your honor,” replied the other, “will 
have troubles of your own upon that day.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Reasoning from Kittens.—Little Ed- 
ward’s twin sisters were being christened. 
All went well until Edward saw the water 
in the font. Then he anxiously turned to 
his mother and exclaimed: ‘‘Ma, which 
one are you going to keep?’—Blighty 
(London). 


Right!—The teacher was giving the 
class a natural-history lecture on Australia. 

“There is one animal,” she said, ‘“‘none 
of you have mentioned. It does not stand 
up on its legs all the time. It does not 
walk like other animals, but takes funny 
little skips. What is it?” 

And the class yelled with one voice: 
“Charlie Chaplin.” —London Tit-Bits. 


She, Too?—William J. Burns, the noted 
detective, said in a Scranton lecture: 

“To a well-trained detective every inci- 
dent is pregnant with significance—yes, 
every incident is as full of meaning as— 
well, I am reminded of a story: 

“A young man sat in a parlor alone. 
To him a beautiful girl entered. There- 
upon the young man arose, took six cigars 
from his upper waistcoat pocket, laid them 
carefully on the piano, and then advanced 
toward the girl passionately, his arms out- 
stretched. 

‘But the girl drew back. 

** ‘You have loved before,’ she said.””— 
Los Angeles Times. 


“No Shooting on These Premises.’’— 
An old soldier relates that during the thick- 
est of the battle of Gettysburg he saw this 
sign posted on a tree: ‘No shooting on 
these premises, under penalty of the law.”’ 


An Inspired Printer—The following 
printer’s error is cited by the Boston Tran- 
script: ‘The doctor felt the patient’s purse 
and declared there was no hope.” 


FROM THE “BULL” PEN 


Limits of Human Will-Power.—An ex- 
change prints the announcement that Sec. 
retary of War Baker has asked General 
Pershing to select one hundred of the most 
heroic of the American soldiers who fought 
in France, their biographies to be made 
public. ‘‘This plan,” comments the paper, 
‘should be disapproved if possible. ”’ 

Wan of the Rare Ould Sort.—‘‘The 
Irish blood that flows in my veins impels 
me to suggest that things should be made 
hot for that country by all other countries 
giving it the cold shoulder. ’’—Correspond- 
ent in Chicago Tribune. 


The Rising Smoke.—Cigars which before 
the war could be bought for $7.50 a hundred 
will now command $16.50, while the more 
expensive brands will cost even more.— 
News dispatch from London. 

Maybe Going to Cross ’Em with Mules. 
—He has ordered three carloads of western 
steers, and will use these for breeding pur- 
poses.— News item in Boston American. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OUR FORESTS 


N THE JUNE NUMBER of THE PropuceR we quoted from an 
address by Henry S. Graves, chief of the Forest Service, in 
which a somewhat gloomy view was taken of the future of the 
lumber industry in this country as a whole, owing to the rapid 
depletion of our forests. Among other things, the prediction 
was made that the next ten years would see the practical exhaus- 
tion of the original supplies of yellow pine in the South, and that 
within the next five to seven years 3,000 manufacturing plants in 
that section would go out of existence for want of raw material. 
Op the initiative of the Forest Service, a series of regional 
conferences has now been planned to consider special forestry 
problems in various sections of the country, with a view to for- 
mulating a comprehensive national policy of forest preservation. 
The first of these conferences was held at Washington on May 20, 
when conditions in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia were discussed by representatives of those states and 
officials of the Forest Service. Some of the delegates suggested 
that the federal government should co-operate with the states in 
forestry work on lines similar to those prescribed in the federal- 
aid road act, and should make appropriations, to be matched by 
the states. A resolution was adopted expressing the opinion that 
the national government should take the lead in these matters, 
and collaborate with the various states “in furnishing adequate 
protection from forest fires, in perpetuating existing forests, and 
in reforesting devastated forest districts.” 

The second conference was held in Asheville, N. C., June 4, 
when the forestry problems of Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee were taken up. These three states are among the 
most important forested regions in the East, nearly half of their 
areas being in forests. “But the woodmen,” states the official 
report of the meeting, “are nearing the end of the trail. The 
forests of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, along with 
the forests of all other states in the East, are rapidly being ex- 
hausted. If the cutting-out of the forests goes on as it has gone 
on, in a surprisingly few years there will be no lumber-produ- 
cing forests left in the East.” Protective measures were recom- 
mended in line with the policy advocated at the Washington con- 
ference. 


* * * 


A somewhat different note is struck by J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Pine Association, who, writing in 
The Outlook, says that “the outlook for the lumber industry is, 
at the present time, particularly bright.” This industry, which 
in the South ranks second only to agriculture in importance, is 
expected by Mr. Rhodes “to contribute materially to its [the 
South's] increasing wealth and growing commercial greatness.” 
Owing to the reconstruction, and delayed construction, necessi- 
tated by the war, both here and abroad, he anticipates a tremen- 
dous demand for lumber in the coming years; but “the produc- 
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tive capacity of southern lumbering operations is enormous, and 
the Gulf States of America have the best and most readily avail- 
able supply of lumber in the world, sufficient to take care of 
domestic needs and ship almost unlimited quantities abroad for 
a number of years.” 

While there is no necessary contradiction between these 
roseate forecasts and the warning voice of the Chief Forester, 
who laid special stress on the importance of a foresighted policy 
of reforestation, it is reassuring to find that an authority pre- 
sumably fully conversant with local conditions sees no cause for 
fear that the industry will be likely soon to suffer from a lack of 
raw material. 


SOLDIERS RETURNING TO FARMS 


HE MAJORITY OF SOLDIERS who entered the army from 

the farms are returning to them immediately after receiving 
their discharges from military duty, according to reports from 
farm-help specialists of the Department of Agriculture. This 
furnishes the brightest spot in a situation that is not yet entirely 
satisfactory, but that promises steady improvement, although 
there is still no indication of a decided movement back to the 
farm by men who were attracted from food-production work by 
high wages in industrial pursuits. 

Careful surveys made in army camps furnish ample proof 
for refuting statements that have appeared in the press to the 
effect that from 75 to 90 per cent of the men who were called by 
the army from the farms are not returning to them. Thus, in a 
Virginia camp the specialists found that during the first three 
weeks in April 98.2 per cent of such men discharged actually re- 
turned to the farms. It was found also that a number of men 
who had previously been engaged in other occupations expressed 
a desire to take up farming. A similar report from the farm- 
help specialist in charge of the work at Camp Gordon, Ga., shows 
that during four weeks in April 3,291 farmers were discharged 
from that camp. Of that number, 83 were directed to situations 
on the farms in Georgia, while 2,342 said they were returning to 
their jobs or homes on the farms, and the remaining 866 did not 
desire to go back to farm work. 


GOLD EMBARGO LIFTED 
N RECOMMENDATION of the Federal Reserve Board, Pres- 
ident Wilson has removed the restrictions on gold exports, 
in force since September, 1917. This eliminates another war- 
time measure, and is in line with the policy of the United States 
and allied governments to restore normal business conditions at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Revenue agents are already at work rounding up all private 
stills, probably operating on the theory that the early bird 
catches the worm.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Denver National Bank 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1,450,000 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, District No. 10 


“This bank is also empowered by Federal Reserve Charter to act as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Registrar of Stocks and 
Bonds, Guardian of Estates, Assignee, Receiver, Committee of Estates of Lunatics, or other Fiduciary capacity.” 


Will pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum under the usual rules governing Savings Accounts. 
Deposits made on or before the 5th of the month will draw interest from the first. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS GIVEN CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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Hamilton National 
Bank 


DENVER, COLORADO 


OFFICERS 
William H. Kistler, Chairman of the Board 
Patrick Crowe, Vice-President Jesse F. McDonald, Vice-President 
Edward J. Weckbach, Cashier George T. Atchison, Assistant Cashier 
August Schmidt, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


William H. Kistler Patrick Crowe Dr. Charles B. Lyman 
Jesse F. McDonald Rodney J. Bardwell Christopher F. y 
Harry H. Post Edward J. Weckbach A. T. Young 


James C. Burger, President 


James C. Burger 
William J. Barker 
William C. Sterne 


RESOURCES $6,000,000 


The 
Drovers Cattle Loan 
Company 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE DROVERS STATE BANK 


Comer 47th AVE. and LAFAYETTE ST. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


AT ENTRANCE TO DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


FRANK J. DENISON, President GORDON HOLLIS, Vice-President 
ANDREW G. HORN, Secretary-Treasurer 
JOSEPH P. MURPHY ARTHURS. PLATT 


F. W. BOOT GROVER E. TOTTEN 





It Pays to Grow SHORTHORN Beef 


B. J. Erwin, of Wyoming, sold his two-year-old, range-bred Shorthorn steers averag- 
ing 1,040 pounds — practically the weight of three-year-olds off the same range- 
W. J. Sayre, of Kansas, feeds his entire Shorthorn calf crop each year, and has 
topped the market seven years out of eight. Weiss Bros., of Colorado, made the 
world’s record on feeders last January with Shorthorn steers at $20.75. 

A Kansas-bred Shorthorn steer dressed 69.81 per cent at the Fort Worth Stock 
Show in 1918, and an Oklahoma Shorthorn steer at the same show in 1919 dressed 
68.98 per cent. 101 branded Nebraska Shorthorn steers topped the Chicago market 


in February at $19.50, weighing 1,530 pounds. It is the weight and quality com- 
bined that counts. Ask for “‘The Shorthorn in America.” 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


13 DEXTER PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





If you want a Stock Ranch and Range 
well stocked with Cattle or Sheep, or 
if you want Cattle or Sheep, write 


o 
Sunnyside Stock Farm 
Ottawa, Illinois 
J. J. HORNUNG, Proprietor 
Breeder of Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 
and Percheron Horses. 
Specialty: Range Bulls, in car lots or as desired. 


McELROY & HAWKES 


403-404 Ness Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Richard Peete 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
511 Ernest & Cranmer Building 
Denver, Colo. 
Handles Live-Stock Claims 
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‘Grnners at PAG Sheep TO 


Laat aay 
Way Geach 
South St. Joseph. Mo. 
and youll have more 
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FOR SALE. {.2ny'shrov- 
shire Rams, ready for service, priced 
worth the money. 


HOWARD CHANDLER, Chariton, Ia. 





Prudent Girl.—Jacx—‘“Did you tell 
her that what you said was in strict con- 
fidence?”’ 

Erset—‘‘ No; I didn’t want her to think 
it was important enough to repeat.’’— 
Answers. 

Astute Patient.—Docror—‘‘My dear 
sir, it’s a good thing you came to me when 
you did.” 

“Why, Doc? Are you broke?’”’—Life. 

Worse.—Tytrepuist—‘‘Is there any- 
thing more exasperating than to have a 
wife who can cook but won’t do it?” 

Dyspertic—‘ Yes—to have one that 
can’t cook and will do it.’”,—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Kitchen Logic.—‘‘Please, mum, there 
ain’t no coal left in the cellar.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell me be- 
fore?” 

“‘Because there was some then.’’—The 
Passing Show. 

Better for Her.—‘‘ How’s your husband 


" getting along, Mrs. Fogarty?”’ 


“Well, sometimes he’s better an’ some- 
times he’s worse, but from the way he 
growls an’ takes on whin he’s better, Oi 
think he’s better whin he’s worse.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

They Played Hard.—‘‘ Mother, I’m so 
lonesome. I’ve no one to play with,” 
complained Albert. 

“Well, go and play with Dickey.” 

“Oh, I played with him this morning 
an’ I don’t b’lieve he’s well enough to 
come out yet.’?—Chicago Tribune. 

Footing It.—Repp—‘‘The doctor said 
he’d have me on my feet in a fortnight.” 

Greene—‘ And did he?” 

“Sure. I’ve had to sell my automo- 
bile.”,— Yonkers Statesman. 
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The American 
Heretord 


Journal 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The journal that is devoted exclusively to breeders, growers and feeders 
of Hereford cattle extends greetings to members of the American 
National Live Stock Association and assures them of its desire to 
co-operate with them. 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD JOURNAL is the only publication in 
America devoted entirely to the Hereford breed. It contains up-to-date 
news, while it is news, of Hereford breeders and their herds. THE 
AMERICAN HEREFORD JOURNAL employs a staff of trained writers 
and breeding experts whose efforts are bent solely in the interest of 
Hereford breeders, farm and range cattle-growers who use registered 
Hereford bulls, and feeders of Herefords. 


Interest in the breeding of pure-bred Hereford cattle is increasing. 
Records established by Herefords the last year have attracted world- 
wide attention. Profiting by the experience of their neighbors, who are 
breeding Herefords, farmers all over the country the last twelve months 
have awakened to the great possibilities of this industry. The persist- 
ence with which Whitefaces top the leading markets makes them of 
special interest to the range cattle-grower. 


It is the small-scale breeder, as well as the big breeder, who will find 
qt AMERICAN HEREFORD JOURNAL helpful in his operations. 
He is the man we desire to reach. 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD JOURNAL 
will be sent 
One Year for $1, Three Years for $2. 


Advertising rates will be furnished upon request. 


HAYES WALKER 


PUBLISHER 
600 GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





